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JULY AND AUGUST. 


CHILDREN LOOKING IN THE BROOK. 


LITTLE CHILDREN ! happy three! 
Blessed ones! what is ’t ye see ? 
Cluster’d in the flowery nook, 
Peering in the glassy brook, 

Light of limb and fair of face, 
Your own sweet images ye trace. 


Not the bird that swims along, 
Fleet of wing, and sweet of song, 
Not the flowers that bend to look 
At their beauty in the brook, 

Not the moon upon the lake 
Lovelier picturing can make : — 
Naught could there reflected be, 
Brighter, purer than ye three. 


For a moment, sport is done ; 

Sober thought has just begun ; — 
Something stirs ye —something more 
Than ye ever felt before : — 
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Wonder, and a dawning sense 
Of the wherefore and the whence. 


Little children, it may be 
Angels whisper unto ye. 
Little children, look above, 
Angels watch ye in pure love ! 
In the brook ye see them nigh — 
They are smiling from the sky. 
A. M. W. 
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THE YOUNG LAMB. 


[Translated from the German of C. Scumiprt, Author of ‘ Easter 
Eggs,’ ‘ The Dove,’ &c.] 


A poor little girl, about ten years old, named 
Christiana, was one day busy in the woods, 
gathering strawberries. It was excessively 
warm, and not the slightest breeze refreshed 
the air. Her little straw bonnet could not 
screen her from the burning heat of the sun; 
the perspiration trickled over her forehead, and 
her cheeks were as red as fire. Nevertheless, 
she pursued her work diligently, without raising 
her eyes; for she thought with sweet satisfac- 
tion, ‘I am toiling for my poor mother, who is 
il; and the money I get for these strawberries 
will be a great comfort to her.”’ 

Toward evening, she took her way through 
the forest, to return home, carrying upon her 
arm her little basket full of strawberries. Pre- 
sently it began to rain; the noise of the large 
drops falling among the foliage became more 
loud and rapid, —the thunder, which had 
growled in the distance, approached more near, 
—and the storm broke over her head at the mo- 
ment she came out of the woods. The heavy 
shower beat violently upon her; and the crimson 
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evening sky was everywhere loaded with clouds 
piled up one above another, like mountains. 
Christiana prudently avoided the large trees, 
and sought a shelter among the bushes till the 
tempest subsided. Suddenly she heard, in a 
neighboring thicket, a plaintive sound, like the 
cry of alittle child. Neither the rain that fell 
in torrents, nor the lightning that flashed through 
the sky, nor the redoubled peals of thunder, 
could restrain the kind-hearted Christiana. She 
ran towards the place whence the sound came ; 
and there —O joyful surprise !— she found a 
little new-born lamb, soaked with wet, shivering 
with cold, seeking for its mother, and unable to 
find any shelter. ‘‘ Poor little creature!” said 
Christiana, ‘‘ you shall not perish. Come with 
me ; I will bring you up in our house.” As she 
said this, she took the lamb in her arms, and 
tried to warm it; and when the rain subsided, 
she ran with it toward her mother’s cottage. — 
‘* Ah, mamma, look at this!’ she exclaimed, 
as she entered the neat little room, where her 
mother was lying on the bed : “‘ See what I have 
found! a pretty little lamb! Oh, what care I 
will take of it! how I shall love it! how it will 
amuse me! ”’ 
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** My child,” replied her mother, rising up a 
little, and leaning her head upon her hand, — 
‘“‘ your joy makes you forget that this lamb be- 
longs to some person who has lost it, and to 
whom it ought to be returned. I think it must 
belong to the man who owns the neighboring 
farm. Goand carry it to him this very evening ; 
for we ought not to keep what belongs to an- 
other, even for a single night.” 

*‘ You are foolish people!” cried a rough 
voice from behind the open window: “ There 
is no need of being so scrupulous.” The man 
who said this was a mason, who being at work 


on the outside of the house, happened to hear 
the conversation of mother and daughter. They 
looked at him with amazement. But he con- 


tinued in the same tone; ‘‘ Don’t look at me in 
such a queer way. I do not wish you to do 
anything wicked. Listen to me.— We will kill 
this lamb, and share it between us. It will 
make just two roasting-pieces ; and the skin 
will sell for as much as ten cents. The farmer 
is rich. He has more than a hundred fine 
sheep. He will be none the richer for having 
this one ; and whether he be more or less rich, 
what matter is that to you orto me? Let us 
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kill it then, and fear nothing; nobody has seen 
us, nobody has heard us. As for me, you may 
trust to me; I am no tell-tale,” added he, as he 
threw a trowel-full of mortar against the house: 
“When I choose, I can be as silent as this 
wall.” 

Christiana was distressed at such conversa- 
tion. ‘The mere idea of keeping the lamb now 
seemed to her abominable. ‘‘ You have given 
me bad advice,” said she ; ‘‘ for what man does 
not see is seen by God. Mamma was in the 
right ; and 1 wonder I did not think of it my- 
self. I should like very much to keep the 
lamb,” added she, while the tears came to her 
eyes; ‘‘ but we must not disobey the command- 
ments of God.” 

She wrapped the lamb in her apron, and ran 
toward the farm, notwithstanding the near ap- 
proach of evening, and the rain, which still con- 
tinued to fall in light, sprinkling showers. 

When Christiana arrived, the farmer’s wife, 
surrounded by her children, with the youngest 
in her arms, stood at the threshold of the door. 
They were all watching a beautiful rainbow, 
with its seven colors, glowing in the midst of 
the gray clouds. ‘‘ Look at it well, my child- 
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ren,” said the mother, ‘‘ and bless the God who 
sent it. The thunder and the lightning declare 
his power and his majesty; but after the storm, 
comes the rainbow, with its beautiful colors, to 
assure mortals of his goodness and his love.” 

Christiana stood in silence, sometimes looking 
on the group of blooming children, sometimes 
admiring the wonder in the sky. When the 
rainbow disappeared, she uncovered the little 
lamb, placed it upon its feet, and told how she 
had found it in the woods. 

“Tt was very kind of you to bring it home, 
when the evening was so near, and the weather 
so unpleasant,” said the farmer’s wife: ‘* You 
are a very honest; good little girl.” 

“* Yes, truly she is an honest child,” said the 
farmer, who now came out of the house: ‘‘ My 
children, I hope you will imitate her integrity. 
It is better to have only one lamb, and be just, 
than to have hundreds without honesty. Integ- 
rity is a treasure of the heart, more precious 
than many flocks ; it is a treasure which neither 
the wolves, nor any other enemy, can take from 
us.” 

Francis, one of the farmer’s sons, ran to the 
sheep-fold and led out a sheep. Immediately 
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the little lamb ran toward its mother, capering 
with joy. “Oh!” exclaimed Christiana, “ the 
happiness of the little creature consoles me for 
parting with it; though I had begun to love it 
very much.” 

‘‘ Well,” said the farmer, “‘ since you are so 
honest, and the possession of this lamb would 
afford you so much pleasure, [ will give it to 
you. But listen, my child; it cannot do you 
any good at present ; for it would die, if it were 
separated from its mother. When it has grown 
larger and stronger, Francis shall bring it to 
you.” 

“Take good care of it,’ said the farmer’s 
wife; ‘*it will not cost you much to raise it. It 
can be nibbling clover while you are gathering 
strawberries, or knitting; and you can easily 
gather hay enough to nourish it through the 
winter. » It is a ewe lamb, and will furnish milk 
as well as wool. The milk will be very useful 
to you and your mother, and the wool will make 
you several pair of good stockings every year.” 

They invited Christiana to partake their fru- 
gal supper of milk-porridge and bread ; and 
when she went away, the good woman gave her 
a dozen of eggs, and a large piece of sweet 
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yellow butter, nicely wrapped in grape leaves. 
‘‘ Take these to your mother,’’ said she, ‘‘ and 
tell her I hope with all my heart that God will 
restore her health.” 

Christiana joyfully returned through the little 
valley enamelled with flowers. The heavens 
had become serene ; the star of evening began 
to shine; the moon, in its first quarter, spread a 
soft, mild light over the charming landscape ; 
and the shrubs and flowers, still glittering with 
rain drops, filled the air with perfume. Chris- 
tiana felt inexpressible joy in her heart. ‘‘ It is 
true,” thought she, ‘“‘ that after a storm the 
heavens and the earth are always more beauti- 
ful; but never did they seem to me so beautiful 
as now.” 

When she arrived at home, she told her 
mother what delightful emotions she had expe- 
rienced. ‘‘ This proves what I have often told 
you,” replied her mother; ‘‘ It was the calm 
and pure joy of a good conscience. Always 
be attentive to the voice of conscience, my 
child, and do nothing which is not just and 
right in the sight of God. You know we are 
poor in this world’s wealth; but let us preserve 
a conscience without reproach, and we shall 
always be rich enough for happiness.” 
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Christiana, with childish eagerness, counted 
the days and hours that might pass before she 
could expect to receive her little lamb. She 
would have consulted the almanac, if there had 
been one in the house ; but for want of a calen- 
dar, she kept watch upon the moon. Every 
evening she went to sleep with increasing satis- 
faction ; for she thought the moon would soon 
be full, and she would have her lamb. But the 
full moon came, and already began to decrease, 
and still the little lamb came not. Christiana 
expected it, and expected it, until at last she be- 
gan to be hopeless. ‘‘I shall never see my 
dear lamb again,” said she sorrowfully, as she 
sat one day beside her mother’s bed. 

‘* Have patience, my child,” replied her moth- 
er: ‘‘ With time and patience the roses come.”’ 

Suddenly the door opened, and the farmer’s 
son entered, leading the lamb, and carrying 
under his arm a basket filled with fresh clover. 
Christiana jumped up joyfully, and kneeling 
down beside the lamb, loaded it with caresses. 
“Qh, how large and beautiful it has grown! ” 
she exclaimed. ‘I should hardly have known 
it. And how white and curly the wool is! Oh, 
now I am happy!” 

‘“‘It is a long time since I wished to bring 
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it,” said the boy; “ but my father always said 
it would be better for the lamb to remain longer 
with its mother.” 

‘‘ You and your parents are very good,” re- 
plied Christiana : ‘‘ I wish I could do something 
for you. I will knit you a pair of beautiful 
stockings of the very first wool I get from my 
lamb. You will see that | shall keep my word.” 

In a short time, the lamb became so familiar 
with Christiana, that she would eat from her 
hand, drink from her porringer, and follow her 
everywhere like a dog. She had only to call 
her, and she came running to her immediately. 

The cottage where Christiana lived was situa- 
ted at the foot of a woody mountain, on the sum- 
mit of which stood an old castle flanked with 
large towers, that overlooked the ancient oaks by 
which it was surrounded. There lived Madame 
de Valdem, a widow lady, to whose husband the 
estate formerly belonged ; but she had only the 
right to use it during her life-time. She lived 
here in pleasant solitude, entirely occupied with 
the education of her only daughter, Emily, who 
was nearly of the same age as Christiana. 
During the strawberry season, Christiana went 
to the castle every day, to sell her fruit. Emily 
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took great pleasure in buying them of her, and 
always called her the pretty little strawberry- 
merchant. The fruit she brought was always 
perfectly ripe and sound; the vase in which she 
carried them was as white as snow, and her own 
dress was peculiarly neat. Emily preferred 
her strawberries to the richest confectionary ; 
and she complained very much when eight 
days passed without her coming to the castle as 
usual. When she at last presented herself, the 
young lady went into the hall to ask why she 
had been so long absent. 

** You ought not to leave me so long without 
strawberries,” said she; “‘ You know I had 
rather buy of you than of any other person; but 
if you neglect me so much, I must find a new 
strawberry-merchant.” 

Christiana replied with swelling heart and 
tearful eyes, ‘“‘ Alas, young lady, it is not my 
fault. My mother has been ill ever since the 
spring opened ; and this week she has been so 
very ill, that I feared each moment to lose her. 
This morning she found herself a little better, 
and I ran into the woods to earn something for 


her.”’ 


‘‘ But,” said Emily, “why did you not let 
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my mother know she was ill? She would cer- 
tainly have done something for her.”’ 

“I know very weil, young lady, that you and 
your mother are very kind,” answered Chris- 
tiana; ‘* but my mother always says that people 
have no right to ask assistance from others, so 
long as they can earn their own bread. She 
says it is taking away the bread that belongs to 
those who cannot work.” 

Emily was very much pleased with the little 
girl’s modest and sensible remarks; and she 
asked her to come in and speak to Madame de 
Valdem. Christiana was quite confused when 
she entered the handsome parlor. She had 
never seen such great gilded mirrors, such 
beautiful mahogany furniture, and chairs cov- 
ered with such shining silk. The inlaid floor 
had been waxed till it shone like glass; and 
the little girl was afraid to set her foot upon it. 
She stood timidly at the door, with downcast 
eyes, still moistened by her tears. Madame de 
Valdem looked up from her embroidery frame, 
and saw the little strawberry girl, with her neat 
pink and white calico gown, and her straw bon- 
net ornamented with a few strawberry leaves 
and blossoms. 
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The lady spoke very affectionately ; and 
when she learned the cause of her absence, she 
made many inquiries concerning her mother’s 
illness. Christiana answered with modesty and 
propriety; but when she told how ill her mother 
had been, and how many privations she had 
suffered, the sobs choked her voice, and her 
cheeks were bathed with tears. 

“Do not weep so, my dear little girl,” said 
Madame de Valdem; “I will take care of your 
mother. But you have not told me her name, 
or where she lives.” 

“In the last cottage, at the end of the vil- 
lage,” answered Christiana ; ‘“‘ You can see the 
chimney from the window. Do you not see it 
there among that cluster of trees ?”’ 

** Oh, is that it?’ said Madame de Valdem ; 
‘IT have often noticed that neat white house 
with its yellow roof that looks so prettily among 
the green foliage. And what is your mother’s 
name ?”’ 

** It is Rosalind West,” replied the little girl ; 
‘“‘ but the neighbors almost always call her poor 
Rosalind.’ ”’ . 3 

Madame de Valdem paid three times the worth 
of the strawberries, and filled Christiana’s por- 
ringer with some excellent soup for her mother. 
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“ That is an excellent little girl,” said Madame 
de Valdem to Emily, when Christiana was 
gone ; “ I do not speak of the extreme neatness 
of her appearance, although it is remarkable in 
one so poorly clad; but her tender attachment 
for her mother touched my feelings. It is a 
thousand times better to have a heart like hers, 
than to wear on the breast a glittering star of 
diamonds. Emily, if I should be so poor and 
ill, do you think you would do for me as Chris- 
tiana does for her mother ?” 

Emily’s eyes were already fuli of tears, and 
at these words she threw herself on her mother’s 
neck and sobbed aloud. ‘‘ Oh, I hope you will 
never be ill or unhappy,” she exclaimed, “ but 
if you ever are, I will be as good a daughter as 
Christiana.” Her mother kissed her and 
thanked her, while she smiled through her 
tears. 

Christiana returned home weil satisfied and 
joyful. Her recital of what had passed at the 
castle gave her mother much pleasure, and the 
soup did her a great deal of good. ‘* My dear 
child,” said she, “if your love for me had not 
made you so diligent in gathering strawberries, 
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this kind Madame de Valdem would never have 
known of our situation. You know I have al- 
ways told you that God always helps those 
who co their duty, and trust in Him. I be- 
lieve, my daughter, that we shall yet see brighter 
days.” 

The next day was Sunday. ‘Toward eve- 
ning, Christiana, having put everything in 
order, and fed her lamb, took a book and began 
to read to her mother in a very sweet, distinct 
voice. ‘The evening was beautiful. The rays 
of the setting sun shone through the vines at 
the window, and shed a blushing light over the 
whole apartment. 

Suddenly Madame de Valdem and Emily en- 
tered. The lady seemed much pleased as she 
glanced round the room. The walls were as 
white as snow ; the dishes and plates were ar- 
ranged on the shelves neatly ; and the floor was 
swept so clean that not a grain of dust was vis- 
ible. Madame de Valdem seated herself in the 
chair which Christiana rose to offer. She 
learned with pleasure that the little girl took 
care of the whole household; and she was much 
struck with the clear and intelligent manner in 
which she had heard her read. ‘ You surely 
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do not belong to this village,” said the lady ; 
‘for you could not have learned to read so 
well.” 

** Alas, madam, it was asad fate that con- 
ducted me hither,” replied the invalid: ‘‘ My 
husband was first huntsman to a nobleman on 
the other side of the Rhine. We had scarcely 
been married two years, when war was declared, 
and my husband was obliged to join the troops. 
My daughter was then so small that she could 
not say papa. It was impossible for me to fol- 
low my husband to the wars. We were obliged 
to separate, — and alas for me! it was the last 
time I ever saw him. He wrote to inform me 
of his health from time to time; but suddenly 
I received news that he was dangerously wound- 
ed; and soon after, I heard that he was dead. 
Ah, madam, if you had known what a brave, 
frank, kind-hearted man he was, you might 
form some idea of my grief. I sought refuge 
in my native country ; but war had spread its 
devastation even there. My parents were re- 
duced to poverty ; and not long after I returned 
to them, they died of an epidemic fever. I 
wandered in search of some employment that 
might give me a decent sustenance. I arrived 
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at this village; and the good people to whom 
this house belongs offered me the use of it, on 
condition that I should teach their little girls to — 
sew and knit. I did this very gladly. My 
health has been impaired, and I certainly have 
suffered much. But in my utmost need, you 
have been sent to help me. God be praised for 
all things—for my afflictions and my comforts.” 

Madame de Valdem listened with lively in- 
terest, and the tears started to her eyes, ‘* My 
fate resembles yours,” said she ; “‘ but it is still 
more sad. I have lost my husband, my parents, 
and my son. My husband was Major in a regi- 
ment of hussars. He was mortally wounded in 
battle. As soon as I received the tidings, I has- 
tened to him with my two children ; but I arrived 
only in season to hear hislast sigh. He died in 
my arms.— When on my return, amid the confu- 
sion of a, retreat, I attempted to cross the river 
with my two children, the boat was upset in the 
middle of the stream. I held my daughter fast 
pressed to my heart—she was then scarcely 
a year old. We were drawn from the water 
half drowned; but my boy, a charming child 
of about four years, was seen no more.”’ 

Here the tears interrupted Madame de Valdem. 
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She covered her face with her handkerchief and 
remained silent some moments, before she re- 
sumed her story: ‘* My infant and I should have 
perished with cold during that dreadful night, 
if a generous family, who like us were hasten- 
ing out of the way of the conquering army, had 
not invited us to share their travelling carriage. 
Grief for the loss of my husband and my son, 
the fright I had received from the upsetting of 
the boat, joined to the fatigues I had undergone, 
made me very ill. It was not until I re- 
covered, that I fully realized my forlorn situa- 
tion. My husband’s estates devolved upon the 
prince, because we had no son to inherit them. 
Public distress for a long time prevented my 
receiving a pension, and I suffered great priva- 
tions. But atlast, the prince ordered an annual 
pension to be paid me, and allowed me the 
privilege of residing in this castle, as long as I 
lived. I came here recently, and I have found 
a peaceful asylum. ‘The hope of meeting in 
another world those I have loved so much on 
earth is almost the only consolation that remains 
for me.” 

During this interview the evening had consid- 
erably advanced. Madame de Valdem looked at 
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her watch, and rose to depart. Having promised 
to send her own physician to the invalid, and 
charged Christiana to come to the castle every 
day for some delicate and nourishing food, she 
bade them an affectionate good night. 

Fifteen days afterwards, Madame de Valdem 
and her daughter made another visit to poor 
Rosalind. They found her so far recovered, as 
to be able to sit by the table at her work. She 
rose to welcome her benefactress, and could 
hardly restrain her tears while she thanked her 
for all her goodness. She could not find words 
strong enough to express her gratitude. 

Madame de Valdem had brought her basket of 
work, and she seated herself at the other end of 
the table to knit, while the girls went into the 
fields to walk. 

While the mothers talked together of their 
misfortunes, the children were fast improving 
their acquaintance with each other. Christiana 
brought her lamb to Emily; and it was a great 
joy for her to examine the little animal, so pretty 
and so tame. Having been brought up ina 
large city, she knew nothing about sheep, ex- 
cepting the pictures she had seen in books. 
She took great delight in caressing it, and 
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feeding it with clover. The lamb, pleased with 
her attentions, followed her round continually, 
as if asking for more. Emily was enchanted. 
She wished very much that she had such a Jamb. 
But she did not say this; for she thought she 
would not for all the world deprive Christiana of 
her favorite amusement. 

When their guests were gone, Christiana told 
her mother how very much delighted Emily had 
been with herlamb. Mrs West replied, “‘ Listen 
to me, my dear daughter. You know how very 
kind Madame de Valdem has been. Had it not 
been for her friendly assistance, you might at 
this moment have been without a mother. We 
are poor. How shall we show our gratitude to 
her? There is one way in which you could 
give your young benefactress great pleasure ; 
but I am afraid it would cost you too dear. I 
know very well what I should do, if I were in 
your place.” 

‘Give her my lamb!” exclaimed Christiana, 
eagerly: ‘OQ, yes, mamma, | am very willing. 
She shall have it tomorrow morning. ‘They 
have been good to you, my dear mother; and 
why should I not give them what I love next 
best in the world?” 
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Her mother smiled affectionately, as she said, 
“I am glad to see you have such a grateful — 
heart; it is worth more than a lump of gold 
as large as your lamb.” 

Mrs West recollected that she had in her box 
a few pieces of crimson satin, and a small bunch 
of gold threads. She immediately searched 
- for them, and made a small collar, on which she 
embroidered the initials of Emily’s name, from 
a handkerchief she had given her little friend. 
Christiana sat by her mother’s side, carefully 
selecting the best and brightest of the golden 
threads for her use; and when the work was 
finished, she was so delighted that she could 
hardly close her eyes that night for joy. The 
next morning, soon as the sun rose, she led her 
lamb to the brook, and washed it until its wool 
was as white as new-fallensnow. The crimson 
collar with its golden embroidery had a very 
pretty effect among the soft curly wool, so daz- 
zlingly white. Christiana and her mother looked 
at the little creature with admiration. 

At last Christiana took the lamb in her arms, 
and carried it to the castle. The cook, who 
had always been very friendly to the little straw- 
berry-merchant, was charmed with the beautiful 
animal. She softly opened the door of her 
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lady’s apartment, and put the lamb in without 
their perceiving it. Madame de Valdem was 
seated at the window, knitting, and Emily was 
reading by her side. The lamb looked round 
the room, and finding no one took notice, began 
to bleat. Emily jumped up suddenly, and ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ Oh, mother! mother! see the little 
lamb!” She took some bread from the table, 
and the pretty creature came and ate it from 
her hand. The little girl could hardly contain 
herself for joy, when she saw the initials of her 
own name embroidered on the satin collar. 
‘‘Oh, mamma,” said she, ‘Christiana is so 
good! She has given me what she loves best ; 
but Iam afraid I ought not to accept it. Dear 
mamma, what do you think I ought to do?” 

‘** You ought to accept it,” replied Madame de 
Vaidem: ‘ This excellent little girl will be 
grieved, if you refuse it.” 

Emily hastened into the kitchen to thank 
Christiana, who for some time modestly refused 
to go into the parlor. Madame de Valdem had 
taken from her casket a golden medallion, bear- 
ing the figure of a lamb; and when Emily led 
the blushing little girl into the apartment, she 
offered it to her, saying: ‘‘ You have a very 
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grateful heart, my dear child. You have made 
my daughter a present, for which she would not 
take a great deal of money. Give me the 
pleasure to accept in return this little golden 
lamb.” 

Christiana was so much touched with this 
delicate proceeding, that it was very difficult for 
her to refuse the gift; but she could not bear 
the thought of being paid for an act of grati- 
tude. ‘*Oh, no, no, madam,” she said; ‘I 
cannot accept the gold. It would spoil all my 
joy. This little lamb is but a trifling proof of 
my sincere gratitude, and I cannot consent to 
receive a recompense for gratitude.”’ 

Madame de Valdem was still more pleased with 
this disinterested conduct than she had been 
with the present to Emily. ‘‘ [ will conform to 
the delicacy of your sentiments,” replied she: 
‘‘T know, how to appreciate the goodness and 
purity of your heart. I want you to be the 
companion and friend of my daughter. From 
you I believe she can learn nothing that is 
wrong. I wish you wouid come here every 
afternoon, that you may work and read to- 
gether.” 

Christiana’s mother highly approved of her 
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conduct. Again she repeated what she had 
often said, that she had rather her daughter 
would possess kind, disinterested feelings, than 
abundant treasures of gold and pearl. 

When Madame de Valdem examined the collar, 
she discovered that Rosalind West was a skilful 
embroiderer. She gave her a plenty of work, 
sometimes of sewing, and sometimes embroidery, 
and procured her several other customers. 
Thus the poor widow saw herself in the way of 
gaining a respectable livelihood in a manner 
very pleasant to one of such industrious habits. 
The acquaintance, which had begun in compas- 
sion, gradually ripened into friendship. When 
any of Madame de Valdem’s friends expressed 
surprise at her being so intimate with a soldier’s 
widow, she answered, ‘‘ True nobility consists 
in excellence of heart and magnanimity of sen- 
timent. If my Emily is as virtuous as Chris- 
tiana, and I am as good as Christiana’s mother, 
I shall have all I desire. She has so much 
piety, good sense, modesty, integrity, and gen- 
tleness, that I feel myself honored in calling 
her my friend.” 

Once on a fine summer’s evening, the friends 
were walking together among the magnificent 
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oaks that covered the hill on which the castle 
was situated. Walks had been cut through the 
forest in various directions, and benches placed 
for repose. The day had been excessively 
warm, and the air was still sultry and stifling. 
Madame de Valdem and her friend seated them- 
selves on a bank shaded by large trees, whence 
they had a charming view of the whole valley. 
This favorite seat was usually the end of their 
evening walks. 

Emily and Christiana went on a little further, 
each one carrying a little basket, which they 
intended to fill with strawberries and raspber- 
ries. Christiana led the way to a place almost 
covered with them. ‘They eagerly gathered the 
fragrant berries, and ate to their hearts’ content. 
The largest and ripest were ever put into the 
baskets, for their beloved parents. ‘The lamb, 
which had been capering along beside them, 
sometimes nibbling the grass, sometimes the 
tender leaves of the bushes, gradually wandered 
farther away. 

Suddenly Emily perceived a young stranger 
caressing the lamb, and examining the collar 
with great attention. The girls ran very quick, 
for fear he intended to carry off their little 
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favorite. At the noise of their approach, the 
young stranger raised his head, and showed a 
countenance glowing with health and beauty. 
He appeared moved, even to tears, and gazed 
at Emily with something like astonishment. At 
last, he took off his hat and saluted them re- 
spectfully. Emily returned his greeting, and 
was struck by observing that he held in his left 
hand a golden ring. 

‘*Pardon me, young lady,” he said: “ I had 
no intention to injure your lamb. I was merely 
surprised at the letters on the collar. Are they 
the initials of your name?” 

“Yes, sir,” replied Emily, in a tone of sur- 
prise: ‘The letters stand for Emily de Val- 
dem.” 

The stranger uttered an exclamation so loud, 
that the timid girls were startled, and began to 
move swiftly away. But the young man be- 
sought them to stay one moment. “I own a 
ring,” said he, “on which the same cypher, 
E. de V., is engraved. It is very important to 
me to ascertain whence this ring came; and for 
this reason I examined the lamb’s collar with so 
’ much curiosity. It cannot belong to you, young 
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lady; for the ring is dated 1786; and at that 
period you were not born.” 

‘* My mother’s name is likewise Emily de 
Valdem,” answered the little girl. 

The stranger appeared still more deeply 
moved. ‘And will you have the kindness to 
conduct me to her?” he asked. 

‘* Most willingly,” said Emily: ‘‘ She is only 
a few steps from here. Follow us if you please.” 

When arrived at the bank on which the ladies 
were seated, the young man stopped timidly 
several steps from Madame de Valdem, and re- 
garded her in silence. He was pale, and the 
hand in which he held the ring trembled vio- 
lently. However, he recovered himself a little, 
and approaching nearer, he saluted the lady 
gracefully, and told how he had been surprised 
to find the lamb’s collar bearing the same 
initials as-his ring. As he finished speaking, 
he presented the ring. Madame de Valdem 
looked at the cypher, uttered a loud cry, and 
would have fallen, if Rosalind had not sup- 
ported her. 

‘Tt is my husband’s wedding ring!” she 
exclaimed : ‘ O, tell me— tell me, young man, 
how you came by this ring. Who are your 
parents?” 
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The stranger became still more pale, and 
every limb trembled. At length, he replied, 
‘** My father was killed in the wars. I remem- 
ber that my mother was a beautiful woman, who 
wore a black dress, and was always weeping. 
When I was a very little boy, I was nearly 
drowned in the Rhine; and ‘since that time I 
have had no tidings of my mother. This ring 
was found wrapped up among my clothes. My 
name is Charles.” 


Madame de Valdem threw herself upon his 
neck, exclaiming, ‘‘My son! My son! and 


the perfect image of his dear father.” 

The young man could not give utterance to 
the feelings, with which his heart was swelling. 
He could only say, in a stifled voice, ‘‘ Thank 
God, I have found my mother! ” 

Emily stood leaning against Christiana, trem- 
bling andin tears. ‘ Emily!” said Madame de 
Valdem, ‘this is your brother. My children, 
embrace each other.” 

The happy group were so much engrossed 
with each other, that no one perceived how fast 
night was coming on, until Mrs West ventured 
to suggest that it was time toreturn. Madame 
de Valdem took an arm of each of her children 
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and walked toward the castle. Christiana and 
her mother followed. 

When the first excess of joy had subsided, 
all were eager to hear the young man’s history. 
It was as follows: ‘“‘ From the memorable day 
when I was drawn from the water, I lived with 
a respectable village pastor, from the other side 
of the Rhine. His name was Engelhard. I 
should not remember anything concerning my 
infancy, or of the fate of my parents, if he had 
not often repeated to me what I told him, when 
I was first placed in his house. I have a very 
confused recollection of the evening when the 
boat upset on the Rhine. But the good pastor 
has often talked to me of that terrible evening, 
and the still more terrible night that followed it. 
The village was wrapped in flames. The con- 
quered troops were flying in every direction, 
while the enemy pressed close upon their foot- 
steps. The confusion was inexpressible. The 
good curate had his house filled with fugitives, 
to whom he administered such food and conso- 
lation as they most needed. All at once, some 
one knocked loud upon the door. It opened ; 
and a soldier entered with a small boy in his 
arms. ‘Have pity upon this poor child,’ said 
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he, ‘ and let him remain with you. I took him 
out of the river, and I cannot discover to whom 
he belongs. Here is a wet bundle, which he says 
belongs to him. ‘Take him, I pray you, for I 
must away directly.’ 

‘“‘ The good pastor received me kindly, and the 
soldier disappeared. I told him that my father 
was an officer, who had died of his wounds ; 
and that my mother and my little sister had 
fallen in the river. 

‘« Every exertion was made to discover where 
I belonged ; but without success. Some indi- 
viduals remembered having seen the afflicted 
widow, who was in the boat with her children 
when it upset; but they believed she had been 
drowned. The worthy curate resolved to adopt 
me ashis son. He was a wise and gentle man; 
a true friend to children. He inspired me with 
respect, while I loved him with my whole heart. 
All that a father could have done for me, he did; 
but he, like all the other inhabitants of the vil- 
lage, suffered much from the ravages of war. 
Finding himself unable to give me the educa- 
tion he wished, he wrote to an old and very 
influential friend of his, inquiring whether he 
knew of any way in which an honest and intel- 
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ligent young man, without fortune, could be 
enabled to pursue his studies. This friend 
readily agreed to take charge of my education, 
and begged that I might come immediately, 
before the time arrived for examination, in order 
to be admitted to the university. My kind pro- 
tector exerted himself to the utmost to prepare 
things fitting for my journey; and at parting 
gave me his two last gold pieces. 

*** My dear child,’ said he, ‘ in this secluded 
village, and this peaceful dwelling, you have 
known nothing of vice. Do not put yourself in 
the way of temptation, trusting in your own 
strength to resist it. You will see many bad 
examples— you will hear religion lightly 
spoken of. Avoid such discourse ; for it is per- 
nicious. Whoever obeys the precepts of reli- 
gion, finds something within him, which suffi- 
ciently proves its celestial origin. Seek strength 
and consolation in prayer, and then the spirits 
of evil will never be able to get hold upon you, 
and misfortune will never crush your hopes. 
Adieu, my son. Do not forget the counsel and 
the tears of him who during so many years has 
watched over you like a father. May God for- 
ever bless you, as [ do in my heart.’ 
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‘He embraced me, without the power of 
speaking ; and I departed with many tears. 

‘*A merchant who was travelling on his own 
business, and who knew my benefactor, offered 
me a seat in his carriage during the greater part 
of my route. He was an honest, jovial man, 
and told all manner of amusing things toenliven 
me. About three leagues from this place, our 
roads parted, and he bade me farewell with 
many kind wishes. I now felt as if I was all 
alone in the wide worid; but I went on my 
journey, and tried to keep up a good heart. 
Towards evening, I entered the forest, which 
surrounds this castle. I was fatigued by the 
heat of the day, and the length of my walk. 
Having found a seat under a tree, I sat down 
to rest myself. The old castle, crowning the 
summit of the hill, was gilded by the setting 
sun, and looked so picturesque, that 1 took 
paper and pencil from my portfolio and began 
to sketch it. But evening soon came on, and 
I was obliged to leave it unfinished. The in- 
creasing twilight, and the silence of the lonely 
forest filled my mind with melancholy emo- 
tions. I thought of my parents, Jost almost 
before I had known them—of my aged 
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benefactor, whom I might never again be- 
hold —of my desolate situation — alone among 
strangers, with no one to care for me. I 
looked at my ring, and the recollections con- 
nected with it brought tears to my eyes. I 
knelt down, and prayed to Him who is the 
protector of the orphan. [ had scarcely risen 
from my knees, my eyes still moistened with 
tears, when I heard a slight noise in the 
bushes near me. I turned and saw the lamb. 
The golden letters on its crimson collar at- 
tracted my attention. I stood in astonishment 
when I discovered that the cypher was the same 
as that engraved on my ring. My sister, as she 
came toward me in the faint twilight, seemed to 
me like an angel from heaven. She spoke the 
name of my mother! From her lips I heard, 
for the first time, that sound so dear to my heart. 
Thus, my dear mother, has God miraculously 
guided me to your arms. Forever biessed be 
his holy name ! ” 

‘Yes, my beloved children,” said Madame de 
Valdem, ‘‘ bless and adore Divine Providence 
with humility and reverence. He has preserved 
us through many perils, and united us in joy at 
last. Let us kneel in prayer before him.” 
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The family then knelt in sincere and devout 
worship, and arose with happy hearts. ‘ Oh,” 
said Charles, ‘‘if my adopted father were only 
here to share our joy! I must write to him im- 
mediately.” 

It was nearly midnight when the young man 
retired to his chamber; but he could not sleep 
until he had written to his venerable benefactor ; 
and morning dawned before he had poured out 
all the overflowings of his heart. 

The more Charles became acquainted with 
his excellent mother, the more he learned to love 
and respect her; and every day he became 
more attached to his sister. This young girl 
was unusually amiable and industrious, and 
forever cheerful. Her brother dearly loved to 
walk with her round the village, and tell what 
he hoped to do for the benefit of his tenants, 
when he came into possession of his father’s 
estates. 

One day as Madame de Valdem sat with her 
children, under the shade of the great chesnut 
trees, in front of the door, they saw a venerable 
old man approaching, leaning on his cane. 
Charles darted forward, exclaiming, “It is my 


benefactor! Itis my father!” 
22 
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The good old curate said he could not rest till 
his eyes had looked upon the mother and sister 


t listens eT hab NS ea 


of his adopted son. All gathered around him, | 


and gave him a welcome warm from the heart. 
Christiana and her mother were introduced to 
the excellent old man. He inquired into their 
history, talked to them affectionately, and bade 
them continue to trust in that God, who always 
protected the virtuous. While refreshments 
were being prepared, Emily and Christiana dis- 
appeared, without being observed. They soon 
returned, leading the snow-white lamb, de- 
corated with a garland of roses. The worthy 
priest was agreeably surprised. Caressing the 
beautiful animal, he said to Madame de Valdem, 
** You have made me acquainted with the two 
persons, who, under Divine Providence, have 
been the happy means of bringing about the 
reunion of your family. Now I ought to intro- 
duce you to the brave soldier, who jumped into 
the Rhine, and saved your little Charles when 
he was nearly drowned. This worthy man is 
still alive, though he has passed through inau- 
merable hardships and dangers. Having lost 
his left arm, he obtained leave to retire from his 
regiment ; but has searched after his lost family 
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in vain. A few days after Charles’s departure, 
he passed near my house in his wanderings, and 
came to inquire the fate of the boy he had saved. 
I persuaded him to stay a short time with me, 
in hopes of obtaining some profitable employ- 
ment for him. When I received my dear son’s 
letter, I could not refrain from bringing him to 
witness your happiness; especially as Charles 
may find his evidence necessary, in order to 
recover possession of his estates.” 

“ But where is he? Where is he?” ex- 
claimed Madame de Valdem, Charles and Em- 
ily, all in one breath. 

The curate returned, leading a man, who had 
modestly remained in the outer room until he 
had been called. ‘‘ Here is my brave and wor- 
thy friend, John West!” said he. 

Rosalind rushed into his arms, exclaiming, 
“My dear husband! Now blessed be God!” 

Everybody was astonished ; and it was many 
minutes before tears would allow the husband pr 
wife to utter a word. Rosalind was the first to 
speak : “‘ Come here, Christiana, and embrace 
your father!” The little girl, who had hitherto 
stood motionless, approached timidly ; and her 
father pressed her with fond affection to his 
heart. 
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When they became a little more calm, 
Madame de Valdem and her son expressed their 
gratitude to the soldier in the warmest terms, 
and told him that he and his family must never 
more leave them. 

The villagers had not known what had been 
passing at the castle; for Madame de Valdem 
wished to enjoy her happiness for a short time 
in tranquillity. But the coachman, who brought 
the curate and his companion, soon spread the 
tidings. The news passed from mouth to 
mouth, and fathers, mothers and children 
crowded toward the castle to get a glance of 


their young lord. The good old curate went 
out among them, and told them all the particu- 
lars, how the child had been saved, and how 
wonderfully Divine Providence had guided him 
to his mother. 


+* * * * * 

When Charles had finished his studies at the 
university, and recovered the possession of his 
estates, he was one day sitting with his mother 
and sister under the chesnut trees, before the 
door, when a large flock of sheep, which his 
mother had procured, entered the gate. Emily 
had likewise a little flock, the produce of her 
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lamb, which she considered her own peculiar 
property. They amused themselves with count- 
ing the sheep and the lambs, ‘‘ My dear chil- 
dren,” said Madame de Valdem, ‘“‘ tomorrow is 
the fifth anniversary of the fortunate day, when 
it pleased God that a little innocent lamb should 
be the means of restoring my long-lost son. All 
the village, young and old, rejoiced with us on 
that occasion. Our flocks are now numerous. 
Let us make tomorrow a day of gladness among 
the villagers.” Charles and Emily went with 
her into the court of the castle, and selected a 
large number of the finest sheep, which they 
requested the shepherd to have very nicely 
washed. It was Emily’s business to prepare 
ribbons and flowers for their decoration. 

The next day, Madame de Valdem invited all 
the children of the neighboring valley to come 
to the castle at two o’clock in the afternoon. 
The invitation was received right joyfully; and 
at the appointed time all presented themselves 
in their best looks and best attire. Who can 
describe their delight, when they found the court 
ornamented with festoons and garlands, and a 
long table in the centre covered with cakes and 
fruit! Every little face kindled with pleasure, 
22* 
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and their tongues went merrily. When they 
had all eaten enough, pleasant music was heard, 
the shepherd’s sons and domestics appeared, 
playing upon their pipes, clothed in white, with 
garlands around their hats. They were fol- 
lowed by a troop of snow-white sheep, deco- 
rated with ribbons of all colors. The old 
shepherd, with his dogs formed the rear. The 
children cried out, ‘“‘ Oh, that is pretty! Never 
in all our lives did we see such beautiful 
sheep!’ But when they were told that each one 
of them was to have a sheep for their own, there 
were no bounds to their joy. In order to avoid 
any appearance of partiality, Madame de Val- 
dem resolved to distribute them by lot. Every 
sheep had a written number fastened among the 
ribbons; and in the middle of the table was 
placed a large vase, filled with cards numbered 
in the same way. Each child drew out one 
number, and received the sheep to which it cor- 
responded. All the while the flutes played joy- 
fully. The eagerness of the children, their 
curiosity to see the sheep that had fallen to their 
lot, their merry shouts of laughter, it is impos- 
sible to describe. They made the whole castle 
ring with their joy. 
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When the shares were all distributed, the 
children returned home in procession, leading 
their lambs, and followed by the shepherds play- 
ing on their flutes. 

The farmers who had offered Rosalind West 
a dwelling, when she was in her greatest dis- 
tress, received ten sheep from Madame de Val- 
dem; and the rich farmer who had given 
Christiana the lamb, was invited to dine at the 
castle, where he was treated with the greatest 
friendship and distinction. No sheep were 
offered to him, because his flocks were already 
numerous. 

John West was appointed superintendent of 
the Valdem estates, for which he’ received a 
very handsome salary. Rosalind and Chris- 
tiana taue’* |. ‘ls to spin fine wool, 
and k ha -ockings. In a short 
time, - «ctory, a stocking manu- 
factor; vo al anufactory, were established 
in the vill.5-. 4 ne inhabitants, young and old, 
were clothed with wool of their own raising ; 
and every year the young baron had the satis- 
faction to see the neighboring fields grow more 
and more fruitful. 

Emily employed herself particularly in em- 
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broidery with fine worsted. Charles made the 
designs ; and she embroidered beautiful garlands, 
baskets filled with flowers, and even entire 
landscapes, with rocks, cascades, and vines 
loaded with grapes. One entire room, — floor, 
table, and chairs, — was entirely covered by her 
industry; and all who saw it were struck with 
the richness of the colors and the correctness 
of the outlines. 

As all the wool employed in this charming 
furniture came originally from Christiana’s 
little lamb, it was resolved to perpetuate its 
history in a large and beautiful piece, embroid- 
ered by Madame de Valdem, Emily, and Chris- 
tiana. The young baron drew the plan on a 
| very large scale. It represented his mother 
» seated with Rosalind under the shadow of the 
» oaks; at a little distance Emily and Christiana 
| were seen walking in the forests, leading the 
| lamb; Charles followed them holding a ring 
| in one hand, and with the other pointing 
' to the embroidered collar; Emily looked at 
' him, and held her hand toward her mother, 
as if she were saying, ‘There she is!” 
This picture was finished with great skill; the 
| likenesses were extremely well preserved ; and 


A TRUE STORY. 


the milk-white lamb, seen by the mild twilight, 
formed a charming contrast with the deep green 
foliage around him. 

The picture was set in a magnificent frame, 
and hung up in the great hall. The young 
Baron de Valdem caused this inscription to be 
placed under it in letters of gold: “‘ The praise 
be to Divine Providence.” 


A TRUE STORY. 


How beautiful is childhood ! 
With its quaint language and its fairy mirth, 
lis untaught tenderness, its earnest truth, — 
And more than all, its angel innocence ! 
A little maiden, (Helen was her name — 
Her round cheek wore the rose of its fourth summer,) 
Sat on the knee of one who loved her dearly. — 
“ And how much do you love me? ”’ said her friend. 
Then in an instant were her little arms 
Flung in their dimpled beauty round the neck 
Of her who asked — and gazing on the lady, 
While round her red lip play’d her pretty smile — 
“ Love you! ” she cried, ‘I love you a whole housefull ! ” 
“ And how much then do you love God, my Helen? ” 
The soft, blue, earnest eyes were raised to heaven, 
The fairy hands withdrew and clasp’d themselves, — 
And in a low and touching tone, she said, 
“Oh! I love God with all my little heart! ” 
FLORENCE. 
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CHARACTER OF GOVERNOR WINTHROP. 


Governor Winturop has been styled, the 
father of New England. He seems to have 
been a truly excellent man, combining strict 
integrity of character with great urbanity 
and mildness. Some discontented member 
of the colony at Boston, in giving vent to 
his spleen by bestowing nicknames upon the 
principal individuals who composed it, could 
find no worse appellation for the Governor 
than ‘“ John ‘Temperwell.” His government, 
which lasted many years, was so mild as to draw 
upon him the censure of some individuals who 
disagreed with him in the opinion that ‘in the 
infancy of plantations, justice should be admin- 
istered with more lenity than in a settled state.” 

The minds of the Puritans had become so 
thorough]y infused with the spirit of liberty, in 
consequence of the freedom which they had 
asserted in matters of religion, that there was 
no little meddling with the affairs of government 
in the colony. The conduct and measures of 
the Governor were freely discussed, and often 
disapproved. He bore all this, however, with 
great meekness, and sometimes condescended 
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to make explanations of his conduct in public, 
and even apologies, when he suspected he might 
possibly have been in the wrong. The most 
remarkable instance of his humility occurred 
on an occasion, when, being only Lieutenant 
Governor, he interposed his authority in an 
neighboring town, to check some practices tend- 
ing io sedition and mutiny. The people, pre- 
tending that their liberties were invaded, insisted 
upon his being brought to trial; and though he 
might have avoided this indignity, he chose to 
submit. On being acquitted, he resumed his 
seat on the bench as Deputy Governor, and 
made a speech which was both dignified and 
conciliatory ; saying that he was satisfied to have 
been publicly accused, and publicly acquitted — 
that though justified in the eyes of men, he 
could well believe that, in the eyes of the Lord, 
he needed humiliation. At the same time he 
reminded the people that it might be well for 
them, in consideration of their infirmities, to 
exercise indulgence towards magistrates who 
were of their own choosing, and of like pas- 
sions with themselves; and that having chosen 
them, they were bound to pay them all due 
deference. This speech produced so happy an 
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effect, that the Governor entirely recovered the 
confidence of the people ; and though the elec- 
tion was annual, he continued in office during 
the remainder of his life. 

One of the most pleasing traits in the charac- 
ter of Governor Winthrop was his great liber- 
ality to the poor. Not content with relieving 
those who came to solicit assistance, he took 
pains, by constantly employing some member of 
his family on errands of charity, to ascertain 
who were in need, and never failed to supply 
their wants. One very pleasant anecdote is 
related of him, which proves that besides being 
liberal with his purse, he had another and much 
more rare species of liberality, that of regard- 
ing with indulgence the faults or offences of 
others, even when prejudicial to himself. On 
being told that a poor person in the neighbor- 
hood was in the habit of stealing wood occasion- 
ally from his pile, he pretended to be quite 
angry, and said with a good deal of spirit, 
“Does he so? Go and bid him come to me 
immediately; I’ll cure him of his stealing, I’ll 
warrant you.” 

When the offender appeared, the Governor 
said to him, ‘Friend, it is a severe winter, 
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and I fear you are but poorly provided with 
wood ; therefore I wish you to supply your- 
self from my pile, until the cold season is over.” 
Afterwards, he jocosely asked, whether he had 
not effectually cured that man of stealing his 
wood. 

The historians of the period bestow much 
commendation upon the exemplary manner in 
which Governor Winthrop performed his reli- 
gious duties; and their mode of speaking upon 
the subject, will show you what was their stand- 
ard of excellence in this respect. ‘‘ As he 
strictly kept his heart, so he kept his house 


under the laws of piety ; there he was every day. 


constant in holy duties both morning and eve- 
ning, and on the Lord’s day, and lectures; and 
though he wrote not after the preacher, yet, such 
was his attention, and such his retention in 
hearing, that he repeated unto his family, the 
sermons which he had heard in the congrega- 
tion.” 

In 1632, the Governor, with some others, per- 
formed a journey, on foot, to Plymouth. While 
there, he was requested to give his opinion con- 
cerning a subject then under discussion, which 
shows the proneness of the Puritans, in their 
23 
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zeal for reform, to exaggerate the importance o7 
trifles. 

When juries were instituted in England, it 
was usual for the crier, after calling over their 
names, to repeat the words, ‘‘ Attend, good men 
and true ;” whence arose the custom of saying 
Goodman such-a-one, instead of the more con- 
venient appellation of Mr, which has been sub- 
stituted in modern times. The “ rigid separa- 
tists,” at Plymouth, as they were termed by other 
Puritans, questioned the propriety of calling 
any man good, who was not regenerate. The 
Governor decided that it was a pity to interfere 
with a civil custom, that had been so innocently 
introduced. It was he, however, who first con- 
demned the practice of drinking healths, both 
as an unmeaning ceremony, and as a tempta- 
tion to excessive drinking. 

Madam Winthrop came to New England the 
year after her husband. As she was ‘‘a pat- 
tern wife,” after the Puritan standard, I will 
here transcribe one of her letters which may 
give you some idea of her conjugal character. 
It was written before they left England. 


‘My MosT SWEET HUSBAND, — How dearly 
welcome thy kind letter was to me, I am not 
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wle to express. The sweetness of it did much 
refresh me. What can be more pleasing to a 
wife than to hear of the welfare of her best 
beloved, and how he is pleased with her poor 
eideavors. I blush to hear myself commended, 
kiowing my own wants. But it is your love 
tlat conceives the best, and makes all things 
sem better than they are. I wish that I may 
aways be pleasing to thee, and that th: se com- 
firts we have in each other may be daily in- 
ceased, as far as they are pleasing to God. I 
will use that speech to thee that Abigail did to 
Lavid. I will be a servant to wash the feet of 
ny lord. TI will do any service wherein I may 
pease my good husband. I confess I cannot 
do enough for thee, but thou art pleased to 
accept the will for the deed and rest contented. 

‘*[ have many reasons to make me love thee, 
whereof I will name two. First, because thou 
lovest God, and secondly, because that thou 
lovest me. If these two were wanting, all the 
rest would be eclipsed. But I must leave this 
discourse, and go about my household affairs. I 
am a bad housewife to be so long from them, 
but I must needs borrow a little time to talk 
with thee, my sweet-heart. ‘The term is more 
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than half done. I hope thy business draws 
anend. It will be but two or three weeks br- 
fore I see thee, though they be long ones. Gat 
will bring us together in his good time, for 
which time I shall pray. I thank the Lord ve 
are all in health. We are very glad to hear 
good news of our son Henry. ‘The Lord make 
us thankful for all his mercies to us and ours. 
And thus, with my mother’s and my own best 
love to yourself and all the rest, I shall leave 
scribbling. ‘The weather being cold makes me 
haste. Farewell, my good husband. The Lord 
keep thee. Your obedient wife, 
Marearet Winturop.” 


It is but fair to give, on the other hand, some 
proof, that the affectionate devotion which this 
letter manifests, was requited on the part of the 
husband. The following is part of a letter 
written by Governor Winthrop to his wife, from 
the port whence he was on the point of em- 
barking for America. 


‘* My Love, MY JoY, MY FAITHFUL ONE, -— 
This is the third letter I have written to thee 
since I came to Hampton, in requital of those 
two I received from thee, which I do often read 
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with much delight, apprehending so much love 
and sweet affection in them; as I am never 
satisfied with reading, nor can read them with- 
out tears — but whether they proceed from joy, 
sorrow, or desire, or from that consent of affec- 
tion which I always hold with thee, I cannot 
conceive. Oh, my dear heart, I ever hold thee 
in high esteem, as thy love and goodness hath 
well deserved ; but if it be possible, I shall yet 
prize thy virtue at a greater rate, and long more 
to enjoy thy sweet society, than ever before. I 
am sure thou art not short of me in this desire, 
Let us pray hard, and pray in faith, and our 
God in his good time will accomplish our desire. 
Oh! how loth am [I to bid thee farewell! but 
since it must be farewell, my sweet love, fare- 
well. Farewell, my dear children, and family. 
The Lord bless you all, and grant me to see 
your faces once again. Come, my dear, take 
him, and let him remain in thy arms, who will 
ever remain thy faithful husband, 
Jon WIintHrop.” 


Mater. 
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Aust Mary’s Cat, three snowy kittens had, — 
Playful, and fat, and gay : and she would sport, 
And Jet them climb upon her back, and spread 
Her paws to fondle them ; and when she saw 
Her mistress come that way, would proudly show 
Her darlings, — purring with intense delight. 
— But one was missing ; and Grimalkin ran, 
Distracted searching with a mother’s haste, 
Parlor and garret, sofa, box, and bed, 
Calling her baby with a mournful cry, 
And questioning each creature that she met, 
In her cat-language, eloquently shrill. — 
— And then she left the house. — Two hours past by, 
When dragging her lost treasure by the neck, 
She joyous laid it with its sister train, 
Who mew’d their welcome, and with raptured zeal 
Wash’d and re-wash’d its velvet face and paws.— 
— It had been trusted to a lady’s care, 
By my Aunt Mary, out of pure good will 
To Pussy, — fearing she might be fatigued 
By too much care and nursing. — But she sought 
From‘/ouse to house, among the neighbors all, 
Until she found it, and restored it again 
To her heart’s jewels. 

One full month she fed 
And nurtured it.— Then in her mouth she took 
The same young kitten, and convey’d it back 
To the same house, and laid it in the lap 
Of the same good old lady, as she sat 


. Knitting upon the sofa. Much surprised, 


She raised her spectacles to view the cat, 
Who with a most insinuating tone, 
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Fawning and rubbing round her slipper’d foot, 
Bespoke her favoring notice. 

This is true — 
Aunt Mary told me so. — Did Pussy think 
Her child too young for service 7 and when grown 
To greater vigor, did she mean to show 
Full approbation of her mistress’ choice, 
By passing many a nearer house, to find 
The lady that its first indentures held ? 
— This looks like Reason, — and they say that brutes 
Are only led by Instinct. Yet ’tis hard 
Often, to draw the line where one begins, 
And where the other ceases. 

But I know 
That kindness to domestic animals 
Improves their nature, — and ’tis very wrong 
To take away their comforts, and be cross 
And cruel to them. — The kind-hearted child 
Who makes them humble friends, will surely find 
A pleasure in such goodness, and obey 
The Book of Wisdom, in its law of Love. 

L. H. 8. 


Answer to Conundrums, page 134. 


1. A pillow. 
2. They are private tears (privateers.) 
3. It is an up-rower, (uproar.) 


Answer to French Charade, page 154. 
Bon-net. 
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' In the summer of 1832, the little boy of 
| whom I write this story, made a visit to his 
| grandfather and other friends, who lived in a 

% pleasant village, a few miles from Boston. 

| This was not only very pleasant to Alvah, 

| but his grandfather and all his family rejoiced 
' at the idea of having him to pass the summer 


» with them; for he was much and deservedly 


beloved by them all. 
' He wasa very good little boy. Being pos- 


H sessed of a kind heart and playful turn of 


' mind, he had become great source of amuse- 


| ment, and a general favorite with his venerable 


» grandsire and all his household. 

He had past a great portion of his little life 

with them; and he felt equally at home here, 
and at his ‘father’s house. 
As his visits had been for months together, 
' he had a small room set apart for him as a play- 
' room. ‘To this he gave the appropriate name 
' of his work-shop; and stored it with a variety 
| of implements and articles, which not every 
work-shop is found to possess. 


little boxes from pieces of pasteboard, or shin- 
gles; in piling up blocks to make a city; in 
inventing and constructing little machines ; and 


various other things, which his ingenuity and . 


active mind led him to take in hand. 

He also assumed a great many characters in 
his little sphere. He had in his room, a small 
tub of water, on which he sent out his ships to 
sea, when he had got his grandfather to shape 
the hulls, and Martha, the domestic, to rig them. 

On these occasions, he was a merchant ; and 
talked about the different countries to which 
his vessels were bound; for his little head was 
well-stored with foreign names from the geog- 
raphy. 

On a shelf in the closet, he had a place for 
his kite, his bat and ball, and other playthings; 
and on another, one for his books; many of 
which where formed of such pieces as had struck 
his fancy in the waste newspapers, and which 
he had cut out and pasted on leaves, that he 
asked his friend Martha to stitch together. 

Sometimes, he would assume the minister ; 
and, taking Martha and his favorite black cat for 
his congregation, would mount up on the win- 
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Here, he used to busy himself in making 
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dow-seat for a pulpit, and opening one of his 
little books for a text, go through his sermon 
with great sobriety and dignity. 

Sometimes he was a military character ; and, 
with a tin-box slung before him, he appeared 
under the double honors of captain and drum- 
mer, with the chairs brought out into the mid- 
dle of the room, as his company. 

_ Sometimes he was a chemist; and had all the 
cups and phials he could obtain filled with slops 
and messes, for which no other names can be 
found. Never wasthe occupant of a laboratory 
more busy, or more sanguine in his projects, 
than Alvah was in his. 

Besides this establishment within doors, our 
little hero had his department in a small spot of 
ground that lay in front of the house, and was 
appropriated as a flower-garden. 

The lot that was set apart to him, was of 
course very short and narrow; but its limited 
dimensions did not prevent the young gardener 
from sowing it with seeds of plants, trees, vines 
and flowers, enough to fill his grandfather’s 
grounds. 

In the few square feet of his little grant, 
Alvah planted, besides many smaller seeds, the 
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stones of damsons, green-gages, cherries, and 
peaches ; and set out violets, pinks, strawberry- 
vines, slips of myrtle, box, periwinkle, rose- 
bushes, and Aaron’s-rod. 

One corner of his lot he set apart as a 
kitchen garden, and planted it with beans, corn, 
cucumbers, &c. 

Alvah had a sweet, affectionate disposition ; 
and he was strongly attached to his aunt, by 
whom he was in turn, equally beloved. It was 
a great source of delight to him, when he could 
surprise her by bringing in a nosegay from his 
garden, formed of a violet or two, a pink, and 
some little branch of green, to make a pretty 
contrast. He loved flowers as well as his aunt, 
and displayed great taste in arranging them, 
So fond was he of these beautiful works of 
nature, that when a little creature, not out of his 
frocks, he seemed to think the most precious 
gift he could make to a beloved friend, was 
some little bright flower. 

When he was so young as just to begin to 
lisp a few broken sentences, he would pick the 
little white buds from a syringa bough, and 
running to his aunt with a smiling face, and 
repeating his mother’s words to him, would say, 
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‘“‘ You may have all these, because you were a 
good boy, and did not ask for ’em!” 

Not long after this, his parents went to Eu- 
rope, where they had their miniatures taken, and 
sent home to their friends. It was evening, 
when they were received ; and Alvah was waked 
from a sound sleep to look at them. He knew 
them, and giving each a kiss, fell back into 
slumber again. 

In the morning, the first course he took, after 
his little chintz suit was fairly on, was to the 
flower garden ; where he snapped off the heads 
of the fresh-blown violets, and gathering up the 
skirt of his frock to hold them, ran into the 
house and asked for his ‘‘ father and mother.” 

When the miniatures were given him, he laid 
them down, and spread his fresh offering all 
over them, telling them he had gathered those 
beautiful flowers on purpose for them. 

Avah’s fruit trees were not very ready to come 
up. Many of the other seeds, also, prudently 
remained invisible in their operations. But one 
kernel of corn shot up its green blades ; and a 
bean peered up above ground, with the future 
vine peeping forth between its sundered halves. 

As these living green things increased in 
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height and breadth, the joy of their proprietor 
“ grew with their growth and strengthened with 
their strength ;”’ and he looked forward to the 
day when they should reward his expectations 
with a bountiful harvest. 

He told his aunt, that he did not think the 
green corn of his stalk would give her the 
cholera; and she should have it to boil and eat, 
as soon as it should be fit to pluck. 

From his bean vine he had also great expec- 
tations. Not that he had any idea of its imitat- 
ing the bean vine in the fairy tale, of which 
some of my young readers may have heard ; 
and which the fable says, ran up to the moon, 
and twined about her horns. No—he had no 


I thought or wish that his bean should do this. 
I He only wished it might be a sober, lowly kind 
e of a vine, that would be willing to stay within 
reach, and yield its part to the supplies of his 
e grandfather’s table. ¢ 
y Of his favorite black kitten, Alvah was also 
e very fond; and on account of her color and 
a glossy coat, he had given her the name of Jet. 
re Jet never seemed to have an offending paw, 
S. except when it came too near her young mas- 
n 


ter’s flower garden. Then, he would sometimes 
24 
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reprove her; but oftener would he caress her, 
and thank her for her forbearance ; he would 
call her very kind, not to scratch up his slips, 
or tear his bean vine, and roll over his violets. 

But on one occasion, Alvah found that Jet 
made a little too free with his young plants; so 
he thought he would keep her out of the 
enclosure while he was at work there, by fas- 
tening her, with acord round her neck, to the 
pales on the stoop of the door. 

He thought she might stand fastened in this 
way, just as the cows stood at the stanchion in 
the barn; but Jet had no idea of such confine- 
ment being appropriate to her character and 
condition. So, out she leaped through the 
paling, and down she swung, hanging, at least 
two feet from the ground, where she would soon 
have died, had not Alvah’s uncle been near, to 
fly to her relief. 

Now, Alvah, being very fond of digging about 
his ground, would often take for this purpose, 
the hoe and spade, that were used for the large 
garden, and the field. 

But his puny hands were too weak to manage 
such heavy implements with perfect safety to 
the neighboring plants. 
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Therefore his uncle thought proper to forbid 
his using them; telling him tha. he was 
making destruction among the valuable things a 
of the garden; and that he was too small } 


t to use the spade and hoe. ie 
) This did not altogether suit him. He said | 
e he did not see why he might not use them, as 
- well as other people; for, small as he was, 
e Alvah had ideas of great magnitude about his 
own little person. 
is In a small close near the house, there was 
in some new-mown hay brought and spread out to 
e- dry. It was a source of high amusement for 
id him to lay down in this, and after burying him- 
he self in it, to spring up and run, scattering it in 
ast every direction, as he went. ‘This proved more 
on sport to Alvah, than profit to the hay; and it 
to was found necessary to check this rural sport, 
also. 
put This denial seemed a double grievance to 
se, Alvah; and he began to feel something of re- 
rge sentment towards his uncle rising in bis heart. 
A great spirit was lodged in his little 
age breast ; the risings of which, with all his sweet- 
y to ness, he often found it difficult to overcome. 


In his attempts to do this, he generally 
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succeeded as well as most people of maturer 
age; for, certain it is, that the longer the spirit 
is left unsubdued, the more difficult it is to con- 
quer ; and if it is not restrained when young, it 
is very apt to prove a foe to its possessor, and a 
trouble to others, through life. 

Well, after one of these prohibitions, and 
with all in his young breast disturbed and out of 
order towards his uncle, Alvah went one day to 
make a little visit tothe house of a friend, who 
lived near. 

He had not been gone long, when he came 
running home, and hastened to his aunt’s cham- 
ber with all his slender white fingers spread out 
to clasp a large apple; whose beautiful, bright, 
golden outside, beneath the fair hands that were 
over it, reminded her of what Solomon says 
about ‘‘ a word fitly spoken,” being ‘‘ like ap- 
ples of gold, in pictures of silver ;” and soon 
she had occasion to speak a word fitly. 

The dark eyes of Alvah, which a lady once 
playfully and poetically said, looked ‘like two 
little souls,’ were sparkling with delight, as he 
ran to his aunt, saying, ‘‘ Look here, see what 
Mr P. has given me. I did not want to taste it, 
tili I had first asked you if I might. And now, 
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if you think I may eat a part of it, I am going 
to cut it into three parts, —one for grandfather, 
one for you, and one for myself.” 

His aunt, replied, ‘I thank you, Alvah, for 
designing a part of the apple for me; and you 
were a good boy to come home and ask leave to 
eat some of it; but is there no one else for 
whom you intend a piece ?” 

**Qh, yes,”’ said Alvah, ‘‘ Martha is a good 
girl, She rigged my ships and made my kite. 
She does everything she can for me. I'll cut 
the apple in quarters, and Martha shall have 
one of them.” 

*‘ Ts there no one else, with whom you intend 
to share it?” asked the aunt. 

“No,” said the little fellow, straightening 
himself up in his chair, and throwing back his 
head ; ‘‘ No—I sha’n’t give uncle any ; for he 
wouldn’t let me use the spade, or play with the 
hay. He’s cross, and I don’t like him — and 
he does n’t like me. If he did he would let me 
use the things in the garden. I sha’n’t give him 
any of the apple.” 

‘“* My dear,” said the annt, ‘this is very dif- 
ferent from the disposition you usually display. 
If your uncle had really injured you, I should 
24* 
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have hoped, that, after all you have said about 
being good, you would have forgiven him. ‘The 
Bible teaches us that we should return good for 
evil, and do to others, as we would have them 
do to us. Now, do you feel as if you were 
acting by this rule?” 

It was evident that a great conflict was going 
on in Alvah’s little breast. His aunt continued, 
while the under lip of her auditor, was now and 
then suddenly protruded, as by some irresistible 
impulse ; and then quickly drawn back, as if 
by some nervous affection quite beyond the con- 
trol of its owner. 

‘‘Qur Saviour, you know, taught that we 
must not stop with merely doing good to those 
who have unkindly used us, but we must pray 
for them, too. Do you feel in a right spirit to 
do this ?’’ 

“*1-will pray for uncle,” said Alvah ; “ but 
the Bible does n’t say I must give him my apple.” 

“No matter, what it is you have to give,” 
said his aunt, “if you are but willing to do 
good, and manifest a right temper of mind ; 
no matter whether it be a slice of apple, or 
something that would cost you a greater self- 
denial.” 
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** Well,” said Alvah, “I’m going to cut the 
apple into five pieces. I will give you one, 
grandfather one, and Martha one; and I’ll lay 
uncle’s piece down by his plate, so that he may 
see it and take it, when he sits down to tea.” 

“ That,” replied the aunt, ‘‘ will not be doing 
your work quite right. You know, you were 
reading to me the other day, where he who 
ruleth the spirit is said to be ‘greater than he 
who taketh a city;’ and you asked me what 
the passage meant. You have now a good op- 
portunity to find out its meaning by your own 
experience, young as you are. If you feel any- 
thing within you, rising up against going and 
giving a part of the apple to your uncle, in the 
same kind, pleasant manner which you give me 
mine, I advise you to overcome it at once. Go 
right up to him, as cheerfully as if nothing had 
happened. Then you will know how pleasant 
it is to feel a bad spirit subdued, and wherein 
true greatness consists. Revenge is but a poor 
satisfaction for an injury, whether it be real or 
imaginary ; but forgiveness, and a sacrifice of 
all resentful feeling, will bring to our hearts a 
sure and sweet reward. Besides, I do not 
know why you should manifest such a spirit to- 
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wards your uncle, or indulge any unkind feel- 
ings against him, even if such sentiments were 
not forbidden by Him, against whom we are con- 
stantly sinning, and whose forgiveness we need 
all the days of our lives. Your uncle has not 
injured you. He has ever been obliging and 
kind, where your best interest was concerned ; 
and when he could promote your enjoyment 
without injuring any valuable thing. He 
even saved the life of your favorite, Jet, 
the other day, but for him, you would have 
come and found her dead where you fas- 
tened her. You have mistaken his motives 
altogether ; and the sooner you get over these 
suspicions, and angry feelings, the happier you 
will find yourself.” 

During this long sermon, it was evident that 
a great change was taking place in the bosom 
of the’little listener. ‘The clouds passed rapidly 
from his expressive face. He sprang up, and 
running down stairs, called to Martha to give 
him a knife. He was gone but a short time, 
before he returned with a smiling, happy coun- 
tenance, holding out two fifths of the apple for 
his aunt to take one. 

*‘ T went,” said he, “to uncle and gave him 
a piece ; and now I am glad I did it.” 
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“Well,” said the aunt, “‘ I suppose you now 
feel that it is good to have a bad spirit con- — 
quered.”’ | 

“‘ Yes,”’ returned he, cutting short his reply | 
by putting the piece of apple to hissmiling lips. | 
It was evident, from that time, that he had | 
gained a great victory. He was cheerfuland 
happy, and evinced better feelings towards his 
uncle, than he had done since the affair of the 
hoe and the spade. 

I dare say he will long remember the oecur- 
rence; and that he will in future life, be a 
gainer by this little effectual struggle. 
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“We were surrounded by a large flock of 
sheep, which were leaving their fold to go to 
pasture. One of our party took his flute out 
of his pocket, saying, ‘I am going to turn 
Corydon ; let us see whether the sheep will re- 
cognise their pastor.’ The sheep and goats, ~ 
which were following each other toward the © 
mountain, with their heads hanging down, 
raised them at the first sound of the flute; and 
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all, with a general and hasty movement, turned 
to the side whence the agreeable sounds pro- 
ceeded. Gradually they flocked round the 
musician, and listened with motionless attention. 
He ceased playing: still the sheep did not stir. 
The shepherd with his staff obliged those near- 
est to him to move on. They obeyed; but no 
sooner did the fluter begin again to play, than 
his innocent auditors again returned to him. 
The impatient shepherd pelted them with clods 
of earth; but not one of them would move. 
The musician played with additional skill; 
the shepherd whistled, and pelted the fleecy 
amateurs with stones. Such as were hit by 
them began to march, but others still refused to 
stir. At last, the shepherd was obliged to en- 
treat our Orpheus to cease his magical sounds. 
The sheep moved off ; but continued to stop at 
distance, as often as they heard a sound from 
the instrument.” —Life of Hayden by Bombat. 


A recent traveller in Turkey describes the 
Bulgarian shepherds as guiding their flocks by 
means of a rude sort of double flageolet, the 
notes of which are immediately understood and 
obeyed by the innocent animals. 
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TOM FROST. 
(Continued from No. IL. page 167.]} 


Late one afternoon in May, Tom’s masier 
sent him to the village to buy a jug of rum, 
and told him if he did not return by sunset, he 
should give him a beating. ‘Tom had to wait a 
long time at the store before he could get what 
he wanted. At last he took the heavy jug and 
begun to trudge back. He found it was grow- 
ing late, and in order to quicken his pace, he 
attempted to run down a steep hill; but stum- 
bled and fell. The jug rolled away tothe bottom 
of the hill, and was dashed to pieces against a 
rock. 

As Tom sat on a stone, crying, a pleasant 
looking young man came up the hill, and walk- 
ing up to Tom, said, ‘‘ What, my little man, 
are you crying about the broken jug, yonder ? 
Never mind it! I’ve money enough in my 
pocket to pay for it. Come dry up your tears, 
and tell me, if you can, where the house stands 
that Sally Frost used to live in ?” 

Tom looked up in his face, but did not an- 
‘swer; for the name of Sally Frost sounded 
strangely in his ears. 
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“‘ What is your name?” inquired the young 
man. 

“Thomas Tuttle Frost, sir.” 

“Can this be possible?” exclaimed the 
young man; ‘‘can this be the child I once 
loved so dearly? Speak quick, where do you 
live?” 

** Mother is dead; and grandfather and J live 
in the poor house.” 

‘Oh! it is, it is my own dear little Tom ;” — 
and he took him in his arms, and while he 
kissed him again, and again, tears trickled 
down his manly cheeks. 

‘** You look bewildered, my poor child, and 
no wonder. I am your uncle Isaac. I have 
come home to take care of you, and your poor 
old grandfather ; I heard of your being in the 
poor house as soon as I came on shore; but 
you shall never go there again, if I can help it, 
while my name is Isaac Tuttle. Come, come, 
my child, let us go to the village, and I'll see if 
J cannot find a house to shelter you.” 

Tom soon found a home under the roof of 
his good friend, Mrs Brown, who received 
him very kindly. His uncle then left him, to 
go and see his infirm old father. 
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As Tom sat at Mrs Brown’s table, with a 
bowl of bread and milk before him, the words 
of aunt Hetty came once more into his mind; 
“You are not forsaken ; you have a Heavenly 
Father, who loves you and watches over you.” 
These words made his little heart feel as it had 
never felt before. It was filled with gratitude 
to that great Being, who had not only watched 
over him and loved him, but who had also pre- 
served his dear uncle, and guided him back to 
his native country, as it seemed on purpose to 
take care of littlke Tom. He was too happy to 
eat. He sat with his elbow resting on the 
table, his hands supporting his chin, as if in 
deep thought. 

“Why Tom, can’t you eat your bread and 
milk?” asked Mrs Brown. 

**O, no! I am too glad to eat;’’ exclaimed 
Tom, jumping up from the table, and throwing 
down the spoon. ‘‘ Aunt Hetty told me the 
truth; but sometimes I did not believe her, she 
told me God watched over me and loved me; 
and she did tell the truth, didn’t she ?” 

“ Yes, she did indeed,” replied Mrs Brown ; 
“and since yau seem so sensible of God’s 
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goodness to you, I hope you mean to be a good 
boy, and try to obey his commands.” 

“‘[ do mean to try,” said Tom; ‘and I 
mean to try to learn to read, so that I can read 
in the Bible; for aunt Hetty says the Bible will 
tell me what I must do to be good.” 

Mrs Brown was pleased to hear the child 
make such good resolutions ; and that evening, 
when he was in bed and fast asleep, she told 
Isaac, with tears in her eyes, all he had said. 

His uncle could not help shedding a few 
tears himself, as he replied: ‘‘ Well, Mrs Brown, 
since you seem to feel such an interest in the 
poor motherless child, I hope you will consent 
to take him to board with you. He shall go to 
school as soon as I can put him in decent 
clothes ; for, poor boy, he looks now as ragged 
as a scarecrow.” 

Mrs Brown was too kind-hearted to refuse. 
And then Isaac was so urgent that she should 
take charge of his old father also, that she soon 
consented, though her house was small, and her 
health not very good. Isaac was up early the 
next morning, and on his way to the Doctor’s, 
to ask if it would be safe to move his father ; 
and he was soon made happy by the assurance 
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that there was no danger. In the meantime, 
Tom, who seemed like a bird let out of a cage, 
was seen hopping and skipping in and out of 
Mrs Browu’s front door, running down the green 
bank every few minutes and looking up the 
road “ to see if grandfather and uncle were in 
sight.” At last quite tired with looking, and 
watching, and waiting, he seated himself on 
the door-step, talking all the time as fast as 
he could. 

“I wonder what horse uncle will get; do 
you know, Mrs Brown? I hope he will not 
get Captain Kenny’s White Foot, because he is 
so skittish ; and, O dear! if he has hired Dea- 
con Marvin’s gray mare, they will never get 
here; she creeps along so slow. I hope he will 
hire Mr Ahab Streeter’s pony. It is the pret- 
tiest little pony! he pricks up his ears, and looks 
as if he was going to run away all the time; 
but he never does run away. If you only 
crack the whip, he will go like smoke. But 
here they come! here they come! and grand- 
father is in the wagon, and they have got Mr 
Chase’s switchtail, after all.” 

Tom scampered off so fast to meet them, that 
Mrs Brown scarcely heard the word Switchtail 
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pronounced. But I believe you will all agree 
that she had heard enough to convince her, that 
Tom thought more about horses that morning, 
thin he did about his good resolutions. 

Tom boarded with Mrs Brown three months. 
During that time his grandfather died, and his 
uncle married an excellent, industrious young 
woman ; and what pleased Tom more than all 
her good properties, she was aunt Hetty’s niece. 

Isaac had been prudent as well as industrious, 
and he was now able to purchase a small cot- 
tage. Being a carpenter, he knew how to fit it up 
very neatly. When they went to housekeeping, 
he took Tom to live with him; and he made 
himself so active and useful in moving the fur- 
niture, that both uncle Isaac and his new aunt 
Anna called him their right hand man. 

And now I suppose you are anxious to learn 
how Tom bore the pleasant change, which had 
taken place in his circumstances since he left 
‘the poor-house. Much better, I assure you, than 
many who are older, and who therefore ought 
to be wiser. 

He began in earnest to be a good, obedient 
boy. He applied himself diligently to his stud- 
ies in school, and his work out of school, I 
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wish you could have seen him weeding his 
uncle’s garden; for he worked like a beaver.. 
No running to look over the fence, every time 
he heard a dog bark, or a hen cackle, or a pig 
squeal. No sitting down in the midst of his 
work, as I have seen some little boys, com- 
plaining, ‘‘ O dear, it is such hot weather,” and 
“It is such hard work to weed a garden!’ 
No— Tom would work as if he were really in 
earnest, for an hour or two together ; and without 
having his uncle at his elbow, to jog him every 
few minutes with, ‘Come, Tom, work away ! 
work away, boy!” He would work steadily all 
alone ; and happily too, for he began to feel the 
pleasure of being useful. He began also to 
have too much principle, to be merely “‘ an eye- 
servant ;” that is, one who loiters away his time 
the instant his master’s back is turned. But I 
must confess, it was fortunate for Tom that 
his uncle’s house was situated in a retired val- 
ley, where he seldom heard the clattering of 
horses’ hoofs, or the rattling of wheels. Perhaps 
those sounds might have proved too strong a 
temptation to a little boy of his former habits. 
At school, ‘Tom became so attentive, that he 
soon learned to read; and when he was able to 
25* 
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read a chapter in the Bible, his uncle gave 
him a beautiful hymn book, bound in red mo- 
rocco, which he always carried to church with 
him, and also to the Sunday school. 

Early one morning in October, Isaac called 
Tom to him and said—‘“ I am going this day, 
to reward you for being such a good, obedient 
boy. You recollect the other evening, as we 
we were returning from the poor-house, you 
said that you wished aunt Hetty could live with 
us; and this day you shall have your wish 
granted, if it is a possible thing. Come, come! 
don’t jump and caper about so! But make 
haste, put on your new clothes, and your beaver 
hat, and get ready as quick as youcan. Itisa 
beautiful morning ; and I expect the Deacon’s 
old horse and wagon every minute. I intend 
you shall go with me, and bring aunt Hetty 
home.” 

‘They soon arrived at the poor-house; and 
while aunt Hetty was preparing to leave, Tom 
strutted about, somewhat proud of his new 
clothes and hat. Wishing to distinguish him- 
self still more, before the people at the poor- 
house, he marched up to Mr West, who stood 
at the door whittling a stick, and said, ‘‘ Aunt 
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Hetty says we ought to forgive our enemies; 
and I am come to forgive you.” 

I mention this, because I do not wish to 
make Tom appear better than he really was; 
for although he had done much in breaking off 
bad habits, he had not quite cured himself 
of vanity and pertness. I dare say you all 
think that Mr West was in a great passion, 
and beat Tom terribly. No, no; he knew it 
would not do; for Isaac stood close by, and he 
was a stout man, with a whip in his hand. So 
Mr West concluded it was best to smother his 
anger; and pretending not to hear ‘Tom, he 
walked off to the barn, with his face looking as 
red as fire. 

This shows you that passionate people can 
command themselves when they choose, and 
when they feel it is for their interest to do so. 
But in trying to command your passions, my 
children, I hope you will always be governed 
by better motives than the fear of man. I hope 
you will endeaver to be governed by the love of 
God ; and then you will be sure never to deal 
unkindly by the helpless. 

The last time I saw Tom, he was entering 
Mrs Brown’s door, with what I should have 
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thought a bundle of flannel, had he not carried 
it so very carefully. He stopped on seeing me, 
and said in such an eager delighted tone, 
** Don’t you want to see our baby?” that any 
one would have thought he had the eighth won- 
der of the world wrapped up in the blanket. 
1 stepped up immediately, and uncovering tlte 
head took a peep at this little pride of a family. 
It was fast asleep, and really looked so sweet 
and clean, in its printed cambric frock and 
blue silk hood, that I could not forbear kissing 
its soft round cheek, and praising its healthy, 
neat appearance. 

“Isn’t he a beauty!” exclaimed Tom, de- 
lighted with my praises. 

‘“‘ He is indeed a fine little fellow,” I replied ; 
“and I don’t believe you would exchange him 
for the finest horse in the world.” 

*‘ No, indeed, ma’am?”’ replied Tom, with 
something of his former funny expression.— 
Then laughing, he bade me good morning, and 
entered Mrs Brown’s door. 

As I recollected Tom’s former friendship for 
horses, I said that on purpose to try him. I am 
always sorry to see little boys fond of horses, or 
I should rather say, fond of being with horses ; 
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which is very different from admiring and lov- 
ing those noble and much-abused animals. 
Boys that are fond of being with horses, soon 
find their way to the stable, and get acquainted 
with stable boys and jockeys, who are often bad 
company. ‘Then they soon learn to become 
unfeeling, by witnessing the cruel tricks, which 
are practised, in order to make the horses prance 
and look gay. They also hear a great deal of 
vulgar language, such as they would be very 
much ashamed to repeat at home. 

But Tom, I am glad to say, had entirely 
conquered his desire of being with horses; so 
much so, that he would march by the only 
livery stable in the village, without even peeping 
in at the door. But he had now learned to love 
horses as the gift of God to man; also to ad- 
mire their docility and patience under cruel 
treatment and hard fare. He pitied them so 
much, that one day seeing a man beating his 
horse unmercifully, he exclaimed earnestly, 
** How I wish I was rich! I would buy all the 
horses in the world, that had cruel masters, and 
put them in a large pasture.” 

When I last heard from Tom, he was learn- 
ing the carpenter’s trade, and promised to make 
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an excellent workman. He had already built a 
summer house, which was the admiration of 
the whole village. But, more than all, he was 
then an excellent young man. 

I must now ask you, my children, if you are 
not convinced that aunt Hetty spoke the truth, 
when she said, “ You are not forsaken. You 
have a Heavenly Father who loves you and 
watches over you”? I wish you also to reflect, 
that Tom’s darkest days were his best days. 
It was in the poor-house, that he became ac- 
quainted with aunt Hetty, who taught him to 
love God, and wish to read the Bible. What 
would probably have been his character, if he 
had been permitted to live on in idleness, 
having his own way in everything, as he did 
under his mother’s roof? I dare say, you have 
discernment enough to conjecture that he 
would have made an ignorant and worthless 
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THE MISFORTUNES OF A YELLOW BIRD. 


Wuen I gained the first knowledge I had of my 
own existence, I found myself resting very com- 
fortably in the hollow of a neat little house, 
built of divers materials, such as straw, thread, 
mud, &c., all being very ingeniously worked 
together, giving the nest the two needful quali- 
ties of strength and warmth. To the truth of 
the former quality I can give full testimony ; 
having employed myself during my long con- 
finement after birth, in the vain attempt of pull- 
ing to pieces my rustic abode. 

I had several brothers and sisters for my com- 
panions. For many days we lay very quietly, 
and moved only to receive the food which our 
kind parents brought us. The foliage of the 
tree in which our nest was built was very thick, 
and afforded a delightful shelter from the sun, 
and reflected mild and pleasant light upon our 
just opening eyes. After a few days our bodies 
became strangely metamorphosed, and we ap- 
peared like new creatures, in our dress of yellow, 
ornamented with black edgings. I was much 
surprised at the sudden change, yet pleased; for 
truly we were rather uncouth looking animals 
at our first appearance. So happy were we 
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now, with our splendid garb, that we began to 
chirp and made many awkward attempts to get 
out of our nest; we at last succeeded in our ef- 
forts to gain the edge of it, and felt quite proud 
at our wonderful achievement ; and our parents 
sung merrily over us. Ina few days, these fond 
parents taught us to spread our wings and fly to 
the nearest branches of the tree in which we 
lived ; and soon we were able to fly to all the 
neighboring trees. 

We were now perfectly happy; our days 
were spent in singing, and flying, and feasting 
ourselves from the newly budded trees around 
us, and our nights in quiet and undisturbed 
repose. We dreamed not of the evil that was 
awaiting us ; but it came; and those happy days 
which 1 once knew, will I fear never return. 

One beautiful morning we had all been 
amusing ourselves, by hopping from branch 
to branch, and flying from tree to tree, 
until we were quite tired, — and had returned 
to our nests. We had just quietly laid ourselves 
to rest, and our parents had gone in search of 
food, when we heard a loud noise beneath the 
tree, and immediately the bough, on which our 
home was built, began to shake so violently, that 
we were every moment in danger of being 
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thrown down. We were all much terrified, but 
remained in our nest. In that we had ever 
found a refuge from the storm, from the birds 
who were our enemies, and from every other 
danger which had before threatened us. We 
therefore clung to it now as our only hope. 
Presently something was thrown over our 
nest, which left us in perfect darkness; we 
were almost dead with fright, and our nest 
was torn rudely from the tree. Then, for the 
first time, we heard the sound of the human 
voice ; it sounded harsh and stunning to our 
ears, and only increased our fear. We were 
carried some distance with great care. We 
were then uncovered, but where we were I 
knew not; fright prevented my knowing. 

The first thing I was conscious of, was being 
separated from my dear brothers and sisters, and 
being placed in a very odd thing, which the 
people round me called a cage. I looked about 
as soon as I was placed in this, and found my- 
self surrounded by numerous boys, some talking 
loudly, others screaming until I nearly fainted 
with fear. My prison house looked so slight 
and frail, that I imagined by beating it, I might 
force my way out. So I commenced flying 
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against the sides, until seeing it had no effect, 
I sunk down exhausted by fright and exertion. 
Many of the boys thought I was dying, and 
begged my release; but the cruel boy who 
stole me from my happy home, would not grant 
their request. 

For weeks I was kept a prisoner ; they treated 
me kindly — but it was slavery. Oh! how I 
sighed for my own dear home, for my native 
woods, with their beautiful shades and the dear 
music of my woodland loves! Oh, freedom is 
sweet to the bird, as well as to man! The 
boys seemed to love me; I could have loved 
them, had they given me liberty. 

Since my captivity there are many kind faces 
that look at me, as though they wish to set me 
free; there is one who has often begged for my 
release, but my hard-hearted master will not 
grant it. He says he wishes to keep me; and 
for what wicked purpose think you? What, 
but, as he says, to lure other birds into his 
snares! So I have had in my cage a trap 
fixed, well baited: and it has been my duty to 
sing, and thus call the birds into the trap. 

One day a cat passed my cage, and the 
friendly creature, beast though she is, would 
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have opened for me a passage out of my prison, 
had not the boys, seeing her designs, driven her 
away. When my imprisonment will end I know 
not. I live only in the hope that my master’s 
heart will be softened by my unhappy situation, 
and that he will set me free. Had I a human 
voice I would tell him how cruel he is thus to 
imprison me, and to make my confinement the 
means of reducing others into the same slavery. 
And if he would not hear my complaint, 1 would 
then appeal to his master, and try to touch his 
heart with my story, and beg of him to reprove 
my hard hearted keeper and open the door of 


my prison, and then might I hope to return to 
mv beautiful home in the tree! C. 


ERRORS IN MUSIC, 


In the music of Robinson Crusoe, in last No., some 
errors occur, which would create a difficulty in 
playing the tune. In the 2d, 4th, 6th, and 10th lines, 
there should not be any crotchet and quaver rests. 
There should be an abbreviation, thus : 


indicating that the three preceding notes are to be 
repeated. Any little girl can mark the line neatly 
across with a lead pencil, having first asked some 
one acquainted with music. 


THE SQUIRREL. 


THE SQUIRREL. 


A GENTLEMAN, who wished to go into the 
woods, to gather plants, took with him two ears 
of roasted corn and some bread, for luncheon. 
After going about for a long time, he sat down 
under atree to rest himself. By and by a little 
squirrel came capering along. I suppose he 
liked the smell of the roasted corn. The ears 
of corn were lying on the ground ; and the little 
squirrel wanted very much to carry them off. 
He looked at them; and then he looked in 
the gentleman’s face. When he saw the gen- 
tleman smile good-naturedly, he took hold of one 
ear of corn, with his little sharp teeth, and tried 
to drag it away; but it was quite too heavy for 
him. So he nibbled off the kernels, and stuffed 
his mouth as full as he could. Then he trotted off 
to bis house under the ground, and put the corn 
away for his dinner. He came back again, 
and stuffed his cheeks as full as they could 
hold. ‘Then he looked up in the gentleman’s 
face, as if he wanted to ask whether he would 
whip him for carrying off his corn. But the 
gentleman loved the little squirrel; and he did 
not make any noise to frighten him away. So 
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the pretty little creature came to the tree, again 
and again; and every time he came, he carried 
off as much as his mouth would hold. He 
did not leave one single kernel of corn on the 
ears. I wonder his little feet were not tired, 
before he got it all stowed away in his house. 

I should like to go in the woods and have a 
little squirrel come and look up in my face, and 
carry off my dinner. I should dearly love to 
see his funny little cheeks all stuffed out with 
corn. 


Answer to Charade, page 167. 


Glow-worm. 


Answer to Riddle, page 202. 
A Wife. 


CONUNDRUMS. 


1. Why is an unfeeling creditor like a galley slave ? 

2. Why is a boy in the beginning of arithmetic like 
a venomous reptile ? 

3. Why are strawberries in early spring like a pair of 
antlered bucks ? 
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THE HISTORY OF MARY COLLING. 


Mary Co .uine was born at Tavistock, Eng- 
land, in 1805. Her parents were very worthy 
people, but poor. When she was a very little 
girl she was sent to an old woman’s school to 
learn sewing and knitting. But Mary’s great 
passion was for books; and when she heard 
others read, she wished to learn likewise. Her 
good old school-mistress loved to teach her; for 
she found her a very apt scholar. Besides the 
task appointed her, she soon learned by heart 
the whole of Watts’s Hymns, and a little six- 
penny book full of stories. Sometimes, when 
she was kept after school for not doing her sew- 
ing well, Mary obtained her release by repeat- 
ing some of her little story-book, in a manner so 
correct and agreeable, that it was hard not to 
forgive her other deficiencies. At ten years old 
she went to a free school, to learn needle-work. 
Some benevolent ladies, who visited the school, 
were induced to take particular notice of her, 
on account of the amiable character she bore. 
They taught her to read and write. But, as 
Mary’s mother was in very feeble health, she 
was often obliged to stay at home and nurse her 
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fittle brothers and sisters; her schooling there- 
fore, did not amount to much. At this school, 
like the former, she did not sew very well; but 
she was considered a prodigy for spelling ; and 
her memory was so good, that she could repeat 
anything by heart almost as soon as she had 
time to read it over. At thirteen years old, she 
was placed at a loom, for the purpose of fitting 
her to obtain a living by weaving. But it for- 
tunately happened that an excellent woman 
named Mrs Hughs, was at that time in want of 
a little girl to fill an easy station in her family. 
The servant, having been in search of one, was 
returning home, when he met Mary Colling, 
who most gladly offered herself for the situation. 
The simplicity and intelligence of the young 
girl interested Mrs Hughs so much, that she 
immediately engaged her. Mary said, ‘‘ The 
dear old lady was very kind to me, and grew as 
fond of me as if I had been her own child. 
She died in my arms. When on her death bed, 
she charged her son to be a kind friend to poor 
Mary; and he has been, from that hour to the 
present ; there could not be a better master, or 
a better man in the world.” 
Mr Hughs was so far from discouraging her 
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love of reading, that he often made her a pre- 
sent of good books. The indulgence of this 
pure taste did not make her any the less diligent. 
or faithful as a servant; nor did it produce any 
change in the meekness and modesty of her 
character. A true love of knowledge never 
makes people restless in the situation where 
Divine Providence has placed them ; knowledge 
produces this effect only on those who do not 
seek it for its own sake, but on account of some 
distinction, which the possession of it is supposed 
to confer. 

Now and then, Mary Colling indulged her- 
self in buying a volume with a portion of her 
own wages; but she seldom allowed herself this 
gratification, because she generously assisted 
her own family, to the utmost of her small 
means. Her reading was, of course, quite 
limited ; but she took such delight in the sacred 
Word of God, that she almost knew it by heart. 

Mrs Bray, the wife of the clergyman in 
Tavistock, published, a few years ago, a novel, 
called ‘‘ Fitz of Fitzford,” the scene of which 
was in the immediate neighborhood. Mr 
Hughs perceiving that Mary wished to read the 
book, lent it to her, with his usual kindness ; 
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and she enjoyed the pleasure in her own pecu- 
liar way. On summer’s evenings, she and her 
sister Anne went to a certain rock, which com- 
manded a full view of all the principal places 
mentioned in the story, and likewise of the 
vicarage house, in which the authoress lived. 
“To read the book there,’ Mary said, “‘ was 
the way to enjoy it most; and as she looked into 
the valley where Mrs Bray resided, she thought 
‘to herself that if the authoress knew her, she 
would be kind to her; for there were many 
kind feelings in the book, and they seemed to 
be written as if they came from the heart.” 

These thoughts having been mentioned to a 
servant at the vicarage, she was encouraged to 
send Mrs Bray a few poems she had written at 
various times, accompanied with a very modest 
request that she would read them, and tell her 
what she thought of them. The lady was 
pleased withthe poems, and afterward published 
them with a brief account of the writer. 

‘‘T heard,” says Mrs Bray, ‘‘a good deal 
about her from various quarters; but these ac- 
counts not always agreeing together, I deter- 
mined to learn what I could from the poor girl 
iherself. The first time I saw her, she was so 
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agitated that I gained little intelligence ; but 
the second, taking her into my own room, I did 
all I could to conciliate her feelings, and having 
in a great degree overcome her timidity, I 
obtained from her a regular account of herself, 
given in the most artless manner. I shall here 
repeat the substance of it, with every attention 
to fidelity. My information respecting her sin- 
gular worth, her early talents, and the excel- 
lence of her character, I derived from a lady 
who has known her from childhood, and from 
the worthy gentleman in whose family she has 
lived for so many years.” 

“Finding, excepting in her Bible, that she 
had really read very little poetry, I asked her 
how she came to understand such words as 
zephyrs, Aurora, &c. and that Flora was the 
goddess of flowers, as I observed allusions to 
such persons and things continually in her 
poems. I also asked how she had formed her 
way of writing, and learnt such bold and forci- 
ble expressions? To the former question she 
replied, ‘ That she had a dictionary; at the 
end of it there was an explanation about the 
gods and goddesses, and there she had learnt 
it : that if she met with a word in reading which 
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she did not understand, she never passed it over, 
but looked it out in her dictionary, and seldom 
forgot how a word was spelt if she once saw it 
in print; and as to her language, she had 
gained that from hearing Mr Bray preach. To 
listen to him was her greatest delight, and she 
thought she owed much to his sermons. Asa 
proof of it,’ she said, ‘ he had inspired her to 
attempt poetry.’ ”’ 

“‘ 1 was anxious,” says Mrs Bray, “ to learn 
what could have induced her to think of writing 
fables, not having been, from her own account, 
at all prompted to do so by reading them. She 
blushed like crimson when I asked her, smiled, 
and at last I drew out the confession. She 
said, ‘that her master, seeing she did not go. 
out much, or run about like other girls, from 
kindness to her gave her a slip of garden, to 
amuse herself with cultivating it in her leisure 
hours; till, at length, all the flower garden 
came under her care. The river Tavy flowed 
at the foot of it; and here she found the great- 
est delight. She would tell the truth, though 
she was afraid to speak it, lest I should think 
her mazed; but when of an evening she was 
amongst the flower-beds, and saw them all so 
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lively and so beautiful, she used to fancy the 
flowers talked to her. Thus, a pxony growing 
near her laurel tree, she fancied the one re- 
proaching the other for not being so fine as 
itself, and so composed her little fable of the 
‘‘ Peony and the Laurel.’”” And these kind of 
thoughts used to come into her head in a mo- 
ment, and then she turned them into verses and 
fables.’ ” 

** She is very modest, and seems imbued with 
a deep sense of religious feeling, the surest safe- 
guard against vanity; since such a fault is 
seldom found in a mind accustomed to serious 
thoughts on sacred subjects. It is more fre- 
quently the vice of those who think too much 
about themselves, and too little about their God. 
She has the Devonshire accent, but not coarsely ; 
and, though a perfect country girl in every- 
thing, — ia her smile, her cap, her little straw 
bonnet, and her curtsey, — yet there is nothing 
vulgar about her. The elevated feelings of her 
character have given to her manners that inde- 
scribable mark of mind, which shows itself 
amidst the greatest simplicity, and is never to be 


mistaken.” 
‘* Her features are regularly handsome, especi- 
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ally the forehead, eyebrows, and eyes; the latter 
peculiarly so when animated in conversation. 
Mary Colling the servant, and Mary Colling 
talking about poetry and flowers, scarcely ap- 
pears to be one and the same person. If I had 
not seated her for a couple of hours by my side, 
and won upon her to open her heart, I should 
never even have guessed the animated, .ater- 
esting being she could become in conversation. 
I do assure you, when I looked on the beautiful 
expression of her countenance, so tempered 
with modesty, and listened to the feeling mod- 
ulation of her soft low voice, as she repeated to 
me her own admirable lines on Creation, I could 
not help entertaining for her a degree of admira- 
tion, not unmixed with reverence and regard.” 

Mary’s maternal grandfather, George Philp, 
was a native of Tavistock, of respectable 
parents, who by various misfortunes were so 
reduced in tae world, that George was obliged 
to earn his living by working for a tailor. He 
was always strongly inclined to a sea-faring life, 
and though many of his friends discouraged the 
project, he soon “left Tavistock behind him, 
as gay and gallant a sailor as ever ploughed the 
wild ocean, in the service of the king.” 

27 
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‘** For some years nothing was heard of him; 
till at length, to the wonder of all ‘Tavistock, 
George Philp suddenly appeared in: his native 
town, bringing with him a young and beautiful 
bride, whose manners, appearance, and the 
possession of several rings, &c. all proclaimed 
her to be of a rank much above that of the 
handsome sailor to whom she was wedded. 
“Philp and his bride were universally ad- 
mitted to be the finest couple that had ever been 
seen in Tavistock ; and on the Sunday after 
his return, it was with evident delight and pride 
that George carried her to church to attend 
divine service. Every body admired her, and 
every body inquired who she might be, and 
nobody could answer; the bride and bride- 
groom maintained the utmost reserve on all 
that related to the subject of their marriage. 
Whateyer might have been the family of the 
bride, or the worth of her jewels, it appeared 
she had no money; for George Philp, was once 
more obliged to mount the shop-board at his old 
business in Tavistock. For awhile curiosity 
and rumor busied themselves to the full in 
endeavoring to ‘ pluck out the heart of his mys- 
tery ;’ but these, unsatisfied, gradually died 
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away, and the people were content to say, that 
‘Mrs Philp was for certain a gentlewoman born, 
but a very wisht sort of a body.’ 

‘¢ Her character and her manners, from all I 
can learn at this distance of time, were marked 
and peculiar. She did not seem happy, but she 
never complained. She had a high independent 
spirit, but refused no employment, however 
mean, to earn bread for her children. She was 
ardently fond of her husband, but kept aloof 
from his connexions. She was well-bred to 
all persons, but associated with no one; and 
though in her way of life, in her dress and her 
industry, she entirely suited herself to her con- 
dition (and that was truly a poor one,) yet she 
never parted from her few jewels till, long after, 
absolute want compelled her todo so. To all 
inquiries relative to her own family, for many 
years she remained totally silent. However, 
after her severe misfortunes, something of her 
history became known; though, even to her 
own children, to the day of her death, she 
was never very communicative upon the sub- 
ject. 

“Tt appears that Mrs Philp’s maiden name 
was Domville ; and that she had been left an 
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orphan at an early age, both her parents dying 
of the small-pox. Her maternal uncle, whose 
name was White, lived near Arundel in Sussex ; 
and after the death of her parents he took her 
home, treated her with every kindness, and 
gave her valuable clothes, and some jewels 
that had belonged to her mother. Mary Dom- 
ville grew up a beautiful girl, and though a 
favorite, was nevertheless so high-spirited, that, 
not wishing to be obliged to her relative for 
support, she left the comfortable asylum his 
house had afforded her, and fled to the Isle of 
Wight. If she took offence at anything in her 
uncle’s conduct towards her, it does not appear. 
To whom she fled, or by what means, is like- 
wise unknown. She acknowledged having 
there entered into the service of two sisters, as 
a sort of attendant, or upper servant ; but these 
ladies, seeing how much she was above her 
condition, treated her as a friend and compan- 
ion, and became exceedingly attached to her. 
The uncle traced her out; and, at various 
times, endeavored to prevail with her to return 
to his protection : but all his solicitations proved 
vain; she would never live with him again.” 


** Whilst in the Isle of Wight she first saw 
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George Philp, the young and handsome sailor. 
A mutual attachment followed, and the same 
rash spirit that had tempted her, perhaps, to 
quit the asylum of her uncle’s roof, might now 
have induced her to enter upon a hasty and 
unadvised marriage. Be this as it may, married 
she was; and whatever had been the rashness 
of her former conduct, her wedded life was 
without reproach. She bore her change of 
fortune with resignation ; made a tender mother 
and qn industrious, affectionate wife. 

*‘ For some years George Philp continued his 
business ; but it is most likely he still enter- 
tained a lingering regard for his late profession. 
A fine frigate, the Vestal, was launched at 
Plymouth, and fitted out for a particular service 
in some far-distant and foreign land. The 
crew were all picked men, and the gallantry 
and spirit of George Philp being well known 
to the late Admiral Vincent, he was recom- 
mended to the officer in command, and 
speedily nominated to a confidential appoint- 
ment, with an offer of support, likewise, for his 
youthful son, would he join his father in the 
enterprise. George Philp, full of golden dreams 
of success and ambition, in the same buoyancy 
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of spirit with which he had first gone to sea so 
many years before, now accepted this new offer 
of service ; and his son, a fine lad of fourteen 
years old, gladly consented to join his father in 
the voyage. 

‘‘ All was arranged, and the morning came, 
on which George was to bid adieu to his wife 
and to his native town, once more to seek an 
uncertain fortune amidst the dangers and the 
toils of the sea. Mrs Philp, whose affection for 
her husband and her son was well known, sup- 
ported this trial with that peculiar and marked 
restraint she had, in so many instances since 
her marriage, placed as a curb upon her strong 
and high feelings. It was a scene never to be 
forgotten by those who witnessed it. George 
wept; but she shed no tear whilst he was in 
her sight, and continued to hold her babe, of 
four months old, at her bosom, whilst another 
child, a girl nine years of age, hung about her 
father, and, crying, asked him, ‘ When he 
would come back again, and why he went away 
to sea from herself and her mother?’ The 
boy, whose nature was exceedingly affectionate, 
kissed his mother a thousand times, and, as he 
did so, gave her a parting gift, the model of a 
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little pair of andirons, as a chimney-ornament, 
that he had bought as a remembrance for her at 
Plymouth; and promised her ‘that he would 
bring her a token from every foreign land on 
which he set his foot.” The last kiss, was 
given ; the mother’s last blessing was bestowed ; 
and that last look, which turns again and 
again, till it is blinded with tears, was fixed 
on the sorrowing mother and bereaved wife. 
George departed; and his deserted partner 
was left with God for her hope and her infants 
for her care, to maintain them as_ she best 
could till her husband’s return.” 

No tidings ever arrived either of the husband 
or son, or of the vessel in which they sailed. 

“« The widow had now two fatherless children 
and herself to support, by her own and sole 
exertions. She would accept of no assistance 
from any one; and, though kindly advised to 
attempt it, refused to hold any communication 
with her own family, to procure relief for her 
children in this day of distress. The motive 
for such refusal she would never divulge to the 
hour of her death; and though so proud in in- 
dependence, she labored incessantly, and de- 
clined not the meanest employment by which 
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she could maintain herself and her little ones. 
She would often toil all day, come home in the 
evening to give food to her children, place them 
| in bed, cry over them, and look upon the last 
little present given her by her lost son, go out 
again to her work, and labor scmetimes till 
twelve o’clock at night, ere she took the least 
rest. Her few jewels were now sold, one by 
one, not according to their value, but for what 
she could most readily get for them, to help her 
necessities. 

“She had one ring, I think it was diamond, 
that she had reserved for the last. Some dear 
remembrance was in all probability, connected 
with it ; for she had preserved it through all her 
misery ; and parted with it merely to ‘ stop the 
cries of hunger foratime.’ It was sold for three 
guineas ; being nothing in comparison with its 
actual value. Possibly this was the last relic of 
her better fortunes; for after the ring was gone, 
she was scarcely ever heard to allude to her 
former life, or to her family, even in the presence 
of her own daughters. One of them married 
Edmund Colling, the father of Mary Colling. 

** Mary, who was only five years old when this 
beloved grandmother died, tells me she has the 
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most distinct remembrance of her; and that 
‘she did not talk like Devonshire people.’ 
There was something high-spirited and reserved 
about her to most persons, but toiittle Mary she 
was gentleness and affection itself. She has 
never yet talked to me about her grandmother 
without shedding tears, and speaks of her with 
a warmth of gratitude that it is delightful to 
witness. She has, indeed, those strong and 
genuine emotions that frequently show them- 
selves in an honest burst of feeling. 

““ When the widow of George Philp grew old, 
though in extreme poverty, and no longer capa- 
ble of work, she would willingly have starved, 
rather than have sought relief from the parish ; 
but she was at length prevailed with by her 
neighbors to accept it. To the last, her re- 
serve, her calm but high spirit, her ardent 
affection for her grandchild Mary, never desert- 
ed her; and she expired as she lived, firm, col- 
lected, and resigned. Mary Colling perfectly 
well remembers attending her grandmother on 
her death-bed ; and that, not long before she 
died, she embraced her, and as she bestowed 
her last blessing, wished ‘that she was in 
Abraham’s bosom, and could carry that dear 
little lamb thither in her own.’ 
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‘‘ The child Mary loved her most affection- 
ately ; and, after her eyes were closed in death, 
for some time she thought her sleeping. She 
shed many bitter tears, and when she saw her 
grandmother did not wake up again, she stole 
to the bed and kissed her. ‘To this hour she 
remembers her funeral, as the saddest day os 
her own life. And she told me, when I noticed 
having first seen her in the aisle of Tavistock 
church, under the reading-desk, that she used 
to sit there from a melancholy recollection, not 
unmixed with pleasing feelings, that it was there 
when a child of four or five years old, whilst 
seated by her beloved grandmother, she had first 
listened to the Word of God, and learnt to call 
upon his name, that he would bless her.” 

Some of Mary’s friends advised her to place 
in the Savings Bank the money she had received 
from the sale of her Poems; but the affection- 
ate girl replied that “‘ the first thing she did with 
it would be to place astone on the grave of her 
beloved grandmother. She had carefully at- 
tended to the spot for many years, and she did 
not like it should remain without anything to 


mark it.” 
Mary often assured her friend, Mrs Bray, 
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that ‘‘she had so long been accustomed to 
domestic labor, she was quite sure she could 
not be happy without it; and that this very 
labor gave her a greater relish for the pur- 
suits which she delights to follow in her even- 
ing hours of leisure.” 


NOTE. 


AFTER conducting the Miscellany for eight years, 
I am now compelled to bid a reluctant and most af- 
fectionate farewell to my little readers. May God 
bless you, my young friends, and impress deeply upon 
your hearts the conviction that all true excellence 
and happiness consist in living for others, not for 
yourselves. In whatsoever situation Divine Provi- 
dence may place you, be governed by this spirit, in 
all things, both great and small, and you will find 
peace within your own hearts, while you prove a 
blessing to those around you. I intend hereafter to 
write other books for your amusement and instruc- 
tion; and I part from you with less pain, because I 
hope that God will enable me to be a medium of 
use to you, in some other form than the Miscellany. 

Your affectionate Friend, 
MRS CHILD. 
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Answer to Conundrums, in this No. page 305. 


1. Because he tugs at the oar, (ower.) 
2. Because he is an adder. 
3. They are two dear, ( two deer.) 
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